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To make the best sausa; 
—most profitably—use tl 
world’s greatest sausa¢ 


machines—‘‘BUFFALOS: 





“BUFFALO” 
Self-Emptying 
Silent Cutter 


—with bowl raised 
and lowered by 
compressed air. 














Cuts and empties a batch 
of meat in 5% minutes— 
without touching it by 
hand. 


“BUFFALO” 
Meat Grinder 


Cuts clean without any heating 
or mashing of the meat. Takes 
large chunks through the fine 
plate in one operation. 


—_ 


TRUNZ- 
“BUFFALO” 
BIAS 


Bacon Slicer 


Produces a 11-inch 
wide slice from 1- 
inch thick bacon by 
cutting it on the 
bias! 








Gives you a 
41% _ increase 
in your slices. 








“BUFFALO” Air Stu 


Guaranteed leakproo 








Schonland patente 
Casing Puller 
Saves 50% to 65% int 
and labor 





“BUFFALO” Mix 


A necessary machine to 


high grade sausage 














lt will pay you to investigate th 
profit-producing machines! 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS C 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Branches: Chicago—London—Melbourne 
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Accounting Points to Wastes in Distribution 


Good Bookkeeping Methods Reveal 
Leaks in Selling End and Show 
Value of Institute Study Plans 


Although sound accounting 
practice is essential to the suc- 
cessful conduct of any business 
enterprise, it is generally believed 
that the meat packing industry— 
in which both costs and selling 
prices vary widely from week to 
week and from day to day—has 
a greater need than almost any 
other industry for good account- 
ing practice. 


It has been said by observers 
outside the industry—and most 
packers readily agree—that the 
accounting problems which the 
packing industry embraces are 
perhaps the most complex and 
difficult to be found in any busi- 
ness. 

That is the principal reason why a 
Committee on Accounting, of which 
G. M. Pelton is chairman, and a De- 
partment of Accounting with Howard 
C. Greer as director, are included in 
the committee and staff structure of 
the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers. The Department of Accounting 
was added in 1927. 

Profit in Exchanging Experiences. 

In the fields of operating, research, 
training, and purchasing of supplies 
other than livestock, packers have prof- 
ited through cooperative action and by 
sharing their experiences. Similar op- 
portunities are _ readily available 
through cooperation in the study of 
accounting methods and in the inter- 
pretation of accounting records. 

The recently issued volume entitled 
“Packinghouse Accounting” contains 


the first results of a thorough study of 
accounting methods conducted by the 
committee and department of account- 
ing. It is based in part on material 
prepared a number of years ago by 
the sume committee. 

This earlier material has _ been 
brought up to date and has been sup- 
plemented generously, with the result 
that the volume presents a comprehen- 
sive discussion of fundamental account- 
ing practices and principles. 

This book, which was prepared pri- 
marily for the guidance of executives 
in the industry, also is intended to 
point out ways by which packers can 
obtain the maximum of useful informa- 
tion from their financial records. 

Sales and Accounting Studies. 

Throughout industry a new liaison 
is springing up between the sales and 
accounting departments. The ac- 
countant has demonstrated that his 








How About These Costs? 


How many packers know what it 
costs them— 
To buy livestock? 
>>’ Wo turn live animals into meat? 
To process meats? 
To yell? , 

How many packers know what 
each salesman costs then‘? 

How many know size of order 
they can afford to fill? 

How many know just what they 
get out of each territory in which 
they operate? 

Proper cost accounting will keep 
this information before the packer. 

It’s vital information, and no 
business can be operated safely in 
Ss competitive days with- ; 
out 
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records contain many significant facts 
about distribution. 

An example in point is found in the 
studies’ of ‘selling costs conducted by 
the Institute’s Department of Account- 
ing. By analyzing figures made avail- 
able in certain member companies, the 
costs in these companies of different 
methods of distribution and of differ- 
ent sales channels have been deter- 
mined and compared. 

The cost in these companies of ob- 
taining and handling small orders and 
accounts has also been studied, and an 
analysis has been made of the buying 
habits of retailers, with emphasis on 
the scattering of purchases. This 
work was conducted as a phase of the 
Institute’s waste elimination program 
on behalf of the section on wastes in 
distribution and selling. 

The value of these studies lies not 
so much in the actual figures presented 
as in pointing the way for similar 
studies by individual companies, and 
in suggesting the general plan for con- 
ducting such studies. 

Packers Profits in 1928. 

The membership of the section on 
wastes in accounting and finance of 
the Commission on Elimination of 
Wastes includes two members of the 
committee on accounting. This section 
has been acting in an advisory capac- 
ity to the other sections, and plans to 
devote its work to developing informa- 
tion for the other sections rather than 
to pointing out, actual wastes in ac- 
counting and finance. 

Intimately associated with the sub- 
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ject of costs is the subject of profit 
rates. 

Heretofore, representative informa- 
tion on the net returns of packers has 
not been promptly available. In order 
that members of the Institute may 
have a means of comparing their own 
results with those of a substantial part 
of the industry as a whole, the Depart- 
ment of Accounting has prepared an 
analysis of packers’ profit rates dur- 
ing 1928, based on confidential informa- 
tion furnished by a group of member 
companies whose combined sales is esti- 
mated at approximately 65 per cent 
of the total volume of all members. 

Plans have been made for a continu- 
ation of these accounting activities in 
the future on a relatively broad scale. 

Further study is to be made of the 
costs of distribution, and it is proposed 
to start work within a short time on 
an analysis of cutting margins in. the 
hog business. Other subjects will be 
examined in order of their evident im- 
portance to the industry. 


ee 
MEAT PACKING GRADUATES. 


Twelve men have just completed a 
specialized course of study of meat 
packing subjects in the Institute of 
Meat Packing at the University of Chi- 
cago, according to an announcement by 
the University. es 

The Institute of Meat Packing, which 
is conducted jointly by the University 
of Chicago and the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers, offers a four-year 
day course, evening courses, and home 
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G. M. PELTON. 


Chairman Committee on Accounting, 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 


study courses to employees and pros- 
pective employees of the packing in- 
dustry. Four of the students whose 
work has just been completed received 
Bachelor of Science degrees. One re- 
ceived a Master’s degree, and two 
others completed advanced graduate 
study. 

The study of meat packing has en- 
abled these men to acquire an intimate 





AN ATTRACTIVE SALES COOLER WHICH DISPLAYS PAGKAGED PRODUCTS. 


The wide variety of meat products now being marketed in package form is 
shown in this view of the front cooler of J. A. Raulerson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 


wholesale meat merchants. 


In the picture will’ be seen many widely-known brands 


of packaged meats and meat products, including hams, bacon, lard, sausage, canned 
ham, ox tongue, pickled pigs’ feet in glass, spiced ham, corned beef, lamb livers, 


luncheon meat, etc. 


The front cooler, shown here, is devoted to the display and sale of provisions 
In the rear sales cooler, seen through the doorway in the center, carcasses of beef, 


lamb and veal are hung. 
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knowledge of the industry and a basic 
background which could not be obtained 
otherwise without a long period of ex- 
perience. It is expected that most of 
the students will enter the employ of 
meat packing companies. 

Among the courses studied by these 
men are pork and beef operations, eco- 
nomics of the packing industry, pack- 
inghouse accounting, merchandising 
and marketing of live stock and meat, 
and science in the packing industry. 

Six of the members of the class have 
already been placed in the industry, and 
it is expected that most of the others 
will enter the employ of meat packing 
companies. George J. Buchy is now 
in his father’s pork and beef packing 
concern at Greenville, Ohio; Edward L. 
Coyle is with the sausage department 
of Wilson & Company; D. N. Lunde, 
Jr., is in his father’s company, which 
wholesales meats in Chicago; C. J. 
Matthews was placed with the cattle 
and hog buying department of the 
Keefe-LeStourgeon Co., Arkansas City, 
Kan.; M. G. Cress entered the beef de- 
partment of Swift and Company, and 
Roy W. Raebel is in the produce de- 
partment of Swift and Company. 

ioe 


REMODELS FOR BETTER DISPLAY. 

Recognizing the fact that the man- 
ner in which meats are displayed has 
a direct influence on meat buyers, J. 
A. Raulerson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
wholesale meat and provision distribu- 
tors, have completely remodeled their 
plant at No. 26 South Delaware ave. 

The company has provided its sales 
coolers not only with greater capacity, 
but also with improved facilities for 
attractively displaying their products. 
Additional illumination and sanitation 
also have been provided. 

J. A. Raulerson, head of the com- 
pany, is a _ packinghouse veteran. 
Formerly superintendent for the old 
National Packing Co. at Chicago, he 
went into the sales end, and for 21 
years was connected with Armour and 
Company at Washington, New York 
City and Philadelphia as branch house 
manager and superintendent. In addi- 
tion to a wholesale meat and provision 
business, he now operates also a brok- 
erage and commission business. 

Under the new arrangement the com- 
pany’s coolers are divided conveniently, 
as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, so that provisions are well dis- 
played in the front cooler, carcasses of 
beef, lamb and veal being hung in the 
rear cooler. The office and shipping 
room are in the front of the building. 

on 

Watch the “Wanted and For Sale” 
page for business opportunities or bar- 
gains in equipment. 
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vestock and Meat Industry 


Success of Efforts in Many Phases 


Shown in Review of Year’s Work of 


National Livestock and Meat Board 


Carrying the story of meat 
from coast to coast through the 
medium of the press, the radio, 
the lecture platform, the meat 
exhibit, judging and story con- 
tests and printed literature, and 
serving as a bureau of meat infor- 
mation—these have constituted 
the principal activities of the 
National Live Stock and Meat 
Board during the fiscal year just 
ended. 


Back of this publicity are re- 
search and experiment to estab- 
lish further facts regarding meat 
and its importance in the daily 
diet of every normal individual. 


The sixth annual report of the 
board for the fiscal year 1928-29 
points also to the assistance the 
board has rendered the industry 
in meat merchandising through 
the new lamb cutting methods, 
the launching of a national pro- 
gram of beef demonstrations, the 
furnishing of data on meat and 
other food advertising, and sup- 
plying advertising copy and coun- 
sel to the retail meat trade. 

In presenting this report, managing 
director R. C. Pollock calls attention 
to the fact that the board has found 
it possible to follow closely and expand 
upon the original program of work as 
outlined by its directors in 1923. 

“Practically every project of that 
original program has been prosecuted 
successfully,” Mr. Pollock said, and 
“there have been many amplifications.” 


The Scope of Publicity. 

On the subject of publicity the re- 
port points out that during the year 
the board had placed meat before the 
reading public in every state through 
the columns of the daily and weekly 
press; publications such as market, 
meat trade, agricultural and _ breed 
journals have worked closely with the 
board in conveying its information to 
the different branches of the industry. 
Furthermore, hotel, restaurant and 
other publications have devoted much 
valuable space to information on meat 
of particular interest to their readers. 

More than 270 radio talks on meat 
have been broadcast from stations 
from coast to coast. The national 
radio audience has proved to be vitally 


R. C. POLLOCK. 
Managing Director, National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. 


interested and anxious to gain more 
information about meat. Many sta- 
tions have cooperated closely in put- 
ting this material on the air. A large 
number of talks have been broadcast 
by representatives of the board. Other 
talks have been prepared for stations 
in all sections of the country to be 
put on the air by their own staff mem- 
bers. 

A meat bulletin service for all coop- 
erating radio stations has won wide 
approval. Announcements through the 
microphone that meat literature is 





available have resulted in the distribu- 
tion of thousands of pieces. 
Better Meat Merchandising. 

In its efforts in behalf of meat mer- 
chandising methods, the board has 
continued its teaching of improved cut- 
ting methods as applied to lamb. These 
have been received enthusiastically by 
both packers and retailers. It has 
worked out new cutting methods for 
beef, and has inaugurated a national 
beef cutting program to be carried out 
during the current year in cooperation 
with packers and producers. 

The board has continued its efforts 
in behalf of the beef grading and 
stamping service which it placed on 
a working basis the year previous, in 
cooperation with the government, the 
Institute of American Meat Packers 
and the Better Beef Association. 

Another interesting activity has 
been the gathering and dissemination 
to the industry of statistics on food 
advertising. More than 240 newspa- 
pers have sold a new display meat 
advertising campaign of 8 advertise- 
ments, designed by the board, to local 
retailers. 

Personal contact has been estab- 
lished with thousands of housewives 
through lectures and demonstrations 
which have made possible the informal 
discussion of their problems of meat 
selection and preparation. By this 
means the value of meat in the diet 
has been stressed, the selection and 
use of all cuts have been shown, and 
proper cooking methods have been 
demonstrated. All of this is believed 
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ADVERTISING READY FOR THE RETAILER’S USE. 
Types of advertisements prepared by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board and made available to retail meat dealers through 4,400 
member newspapers of the National Editorial Association. 
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to help create a greater confidence in 
meat. 
Value of Research Work. 

Excellent progress is reported in the 
research work under way. In the na- 
tional study of factors influencing the 
quality and palatability of meat, in 
which the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and 22 state experiment sta- 
tions are cooperating, many new facts 
are being developed. This is neces- 
sarily a long time study and one on 
which widespread information can not 
be furnished until the study nears 
completion. 

Work has advanced satisfactorily in 
the study of food iron at Pennsylvania 
State College, and in the study of meat 
in the rearing of young at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. The scientific 
research program is under the guid- 
ance of the National Research Council. 

One of the most striking disclosures 
in recent research work in which the 
board played an important part was 
that relative to the use of liver in the 
treatment of anemia. 

Contests applied to the subject of 
meat have proved of great value in 
encouraging a more thorough study of 
this food in educational institutions, 
the report says. These contests have 
been of two general types—the meat 
story contest and the meat judging 
contest. A number of judging contests 
have been sponsored for college stu- 
dents and for boys and girls of high 
school age. 

Literature That Sells Meat. 

Meat cook books, textbooks, note- 
book meat charts and many other types 
of meat literature were distributed to 
high schools, universities, housewives, 
and miscellaneous sources. More than 
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CHARLES D. CAREY. 


President-elect National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. 


Mr. Carey, who is a Wyoming cattle- 
man, is also president of the American 
National Livestock Association. 


600,000 meat recipe books alone were 
distributed during the year. 

“Literature has been found indispen- 
sable in furthering the cause of meat,” 
Director Pollock says. “Through this 
means the board has been able to place 
authentic facts in permanent form be-* 
fore millions of consumers, thus en- 
couraging a more thorough and wide- 
spread consideration and study of the 
subject than ever before.” 

In its service as a bureau of infor- 
mation the board has been able to aid 
meat education in a very material way. 


TREND IN GOVERNMENT BEEF GRADING AND STAMPING 
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US DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BUREAY OF ACMCULTURAL ECONOMKS 


TREND IN GOVERNMENT BEEF GRADING AND STAMPING. 
While the trend in the government grading of carcasses has not been 
as strong as the trend in the grading of quarters and cuts, the demand 


appears to be stabilized on an upward curve. 


A notable increase in 


demand for government graded beef is reported as coming from several 


large chain store organizations. 


Either government graded or packer graded and branded beef is avail- 
able to retailers who may wish to order it, in practically all parts of the 


United States. 
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All sorts of questions were received 
during the year from many sources 
and from all parts of the country as 
to recent scientific discoveries regard- 
ing meat, its food properties, its use 
with other foods, cooking methods, and 
so on. 

The board was instrumental in pre- 
senting educational meat exhibits at 
expositions and fairs from coast to 
coast during the year. “The board has 
not overlooked a single opportunity to 
develop the possibilities of the exhibit 
idea,” the report states. “It has dem- 
onstrated the worth of the meat ex- 
hibit so convincingly that it has won 
nation-wide support in carrying on this 
type of project.” 

Officers Elected for Year. 


At the annual meeting of the board, 
held June 27 and 28, the following 
officers were elected for the year: 
Charles D. Carey, Wyoming livestock 


‘producer and representative of the 


American National Livestock Associa- 
tion, chairman; Thomas E. Wilson, 
president of Wilson & Co. Chicago, rep- 
resenting the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, vice-chairman; Everett 
C. Brown, representing the National 
Live Stock Exchange, treasurer; and 
R. C. Pollock, Chicago, secretary-gen- 
eral manager, all of whom are members 
of the board of directors. 

Other members of the directorate 
are: J. H. Mercer, Topeka, Kans., rep- 
resenting the Kansas Livestock Asso- 
ciation, and retiring chairman; E. J. 
Barker, Thorntown, Ind. and Fred H. 
Moore, Logansport, Ind., National 
Swine Growers Association; O. M. 
Plummer, Portland, Ore., American 
National Livestock Association; R. M. 

unn, Buckingham, Iowa, Corn Belt 


Meat Producers Association; Depew 
Head, Columbus, Ohio, and S. H. 
Thompson, Chicago, American Farm 


Bureau Federation; F. R. Marshall, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, National Wool 
Growers Association; E. B. Spiller, 
Fort Worth, Tex., Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association; W. 
B. Tagg, Omaha, Nebr., National Live 
Stock Exchange; F. Edson White, pres- 
ident, Armour and Company, Institute 
of American Meat Packers; John T. 
Russell, Chicago, National Association 
of Retail Meat Dealers; and C. H. Jans- 
sen, St. Paul, Minn., National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers. 
fe - 
HOG CASINGS TO AUSTRALIA. 


More than a million pounds of hog 
casings were exported by the United 
States to Australia during 1928. Dur- 
ing the calendar year the total amount 
was 1,068,506 lbs., valued at $754,458. 

fe 

Watch the “Wanted” page for op- 
portunities. 
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Chain Store Development in Meat Distribution 


Store Arrangement and Equipment Are 
Important Factors in Efficient and 
Economical Operation of Meat Chains 


Il — Layout of the One-Man Market 


One of the reasons why food 
chains have been successful is be- 
cause executives of individual 
chains have given thought to the 
physical necessities of each store. 


Store locations have been care- 
fully chosen. Sanitation, refrig- 
eration and display needs were 
well provided for. Each store 
was laid out primarily to give the 
best service possible with a mini- 
mum of clerical time and labor 
expense. 

Especially important is this 
matter of store layout with the 
one-man market chain. 


In the one-man meat market, 
labor-saving and time-saving 
equipment are essential to suc- 
cessful operation. The market 
must be arranged so that the 
man behind the counter will have 
to travel a minimum of distance 
to serve a maximum of custom- 
ers. 

And at the same time the store 
must be attractive as a whole. 
It must be clean and sanitary 
throughout, and the merchandise 
it sells must be invitingly dis- 
played. 


These and other interesting problems 
of chain store organization, personnel and 
meat merchandising, as illustrated by a 
typical and successful one-man market 
chain, are described in the following, the 
second of a series of four articles on the 
one-man chain appearing in THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER. The first of 
this series, written by a student of the 
modern chain store, traced the growth of 
the meat chain—especially the one-man 
market chain—and described the general 
organization of a typical one-man chain 
enterprise. 

In the present article the author tells 
how the markets of this typical chain 
are located, laid out and equipped, and 
how store managers are selected. 


Store and Equipment 
By Ernest F. Witte. 

All stores of this one-man chain are 
standardized both on the outside and 
the inside, so far as the differences in 
size allow. All stores are painted red 
on the outside and have a large sign 
on the front bearing the company 
name. Those stores having a market 
have “Meat Market” painted in large 
letters on the front as well. 


The purpose of these standard fronts 


is to make recognition of the stores by 
the customer easy. While red is an 
outstanding color and attracts atten- 
tion, it is so commonly used by stores 
of all kinds that it is doubtful whether 
it has great significance to the cus- 
tomer at present. 

The stores are very similar inside. 
The stock is all arranged in the same 
manner. 

The meat department is nearly al- 
ways in the rear of the store, occupy- 
ing a space the width of the store room 
(about 20 feet), with 12 feet the other 
way. This is a very compact space 
and everything must be arranged in 
the proper manner so that the best 
possible use is made of the space. 

Everything is arranged so that the 
man back of the counter can wait on a 
customer by taking the least possible 
number of steps. Several experiments 
in layout were conducted before a sat- 
isfactory one was finally found. 

A typical layout of one of the mar- 
kets of this organization is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. Some 
may question whether this is the best 





possible layout, and probably no one 
can prove that it is or is not. But the 
company feels it meets their needs. 

Of course, the layout is modified to 
meet differences in the size of the store, 
but the standard is adhered to as near- 
ly as possible. 

How Equipment Is Arranged. 

The equipment consists of an elec- 
trical refrigerator box which varies in 
size from 8 by 8 feet to 15 by 15 feet. 

Two display windows are contained 
in the front and a small front door 
makes unnecessary very many trips to 
the larger door at the side because the 
box is so small that, by proper arrange- 
ment of the meat in the box, the items 
called for most frequently can be 
reached from the front door. 

To the left of the customer is a table 
containing a cash register, paper and 
twine, wrapping space and, at the far 
end, a meat grinder. To the right of 
the customer is a slicer. In front is a 
refrigerated meat counter and display 
case, on top of which is a scale. 

These items, together with the meat 
block, complete the equipment. The 
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Electric 
Meat 
Cutter 
Refrigerated 
Meat Counter Display 
20' 
TYPICAL LAYOUT FOR MEAT DEPARTMENT OF ONE-MAN MARKET. 
The illustration shows the rear portion of a combined grocery and meat market, 
the latter operated by one counter man. 
Labor-saving and time-saving devices, such as the electric meat cutter, are 
essential to the success of such a market. Also, equipment is arranged with close 
regard for the sequence of clerical operations in waiting on customers, to provide 


a maximum of service with a minimum of waste clerical effort and expense. 
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company believes it has furnished each 
market with the best equipment avail- 
able. It is because of these labor- 
saving devices and machinery that one 
man is able to run the market. 

The floors of the stores are oiled and 
no saw-dust litters them as is so com- 
mon in meat markets generally. The 
walls are painted a light grey so that 
they present a pleasing appearance 
while not being so light as to show 
spots, which are bound to appear on a 
lighter wall unless it is frequently 
washed or re-painted. 

The man back of the counter wears 
a clean white jacket and clean apron, 
and his general appearance is neat. 


A Bad Habit for Market Men. 


One thing should be criticized, not 
only because it was noticed among the 
employees of this concern, but because 
it seems quite typical of market 
employees. This is the habit many 
market employees have of chewing to- 
bacco while on duty and of expectorat- 
ing on the floor back of the counter. 
The habit of chewing tobacco is revolt- 
ing enough to most women, but when 
the tobacco stains are about the mouth 
of the person waiting on them and he 
uses the floor as his receptacle, all the 
while working with food products, it 
makes a decidedly bad impression on 
the customer. Further, it offsets a 
good deal what the company has done 
to promote the idea of cleanliness about 
the market. 

Sanitary equipment costs the com- 
pany considerable money, and the ben- 
efit to be derived from this should not 
be partly offset by an employee’s per- 
sonal habits. 

All show cases, trays and counters 
are kept as clean as it is possible to 
keep them, and they present a very 
attractive appearance. 

The city in which this market is lo- 
cated is built on a square around the 
main public building. On this square 
the most exclusive stores and shops 
are located, and of course most of the 
people in the city do some shopping on 
this square at some time or other. It 
is, therefore, one location where atten- 
tion of the majority of the people of 
the city can be attained. 


One Store for Special Displays. 


The company has taken advantage 
of the advertising value of this situa- 
tion, and the store they have located 
on this square is considered one of the 
finest in the state. 

It is fitted and equipped in keeping 
with the other stores on the square. 
No printed bills or such matter are 
pasted on the windows, window dis- 
plays are well executed and a very 
complete line of meats, groceries, fresh 
fruits and vegetables is carried. 

The very latest fixtures are used, 
the initial layout of the store costing 
in the neighborhood of $20,000. The 
floor is of red and white tile. 

The meat market occupies the rear 
and part of one side of the store. 
Twenty-eight feet of refrigerated dis- 
play counter space is contained in the 
store, this counter alone costing $3,000. 
The electric refrigerator is 16 feet 
square. 

The latest machinery is _ installed, 
which consists of a cash register, a 
Vaughan electric meat cutter—which 
the manager said was indispensable 
and paid for itself in one year because 
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it eliminated the need for at least one 
employee, and perhaps two—a comput- 
ing scale, a slicing machine and a re- 
frigerated display case. 

A manager and an apprentice are the 
only employees in this market. It is 
easy to see the advertising value of 
having such a model store on the 
square. Persons trading here are nat- 
urally attracted to the company’s 
stores in their own neighborhood. 


Purchasing Is Centralized. 

The market handles the following 
products: fresh meats, cured meats, 
lard, oleomargarine, poultry, cheese, 
butter, milk, fish and peanut butter. 

Eggs might well be added to this 
line instead of being handled by the 
grocery. 

Since those grocery stores of the 
company not having meat markets 
handle all of the above items but fresh 
meats and fish (although, of course, 
they do not handle anywhere near as 
complete lines as the markets do), 
many of the above lines are carried in 
stock in the warehouse refrigerator, 
including lard, butter, smoked meats, 
peanut butter and cheese. 

All of these items are purchased by 
the central purchasing department, 
which does the buying for both the 
meat and grocery departments. The 
markets then order these items from 
the warehouse. 

Milk is ordered directly from a deal- 
er designated by the central office, and 
the milk is delivered direct to the mar- 
ket. The manager pays cash for the 
milk and reports the amount paid out 
on the report blank provided for that 
purpose. A cash purchase report is 
made weekly. 


Most Meats Bought Personally. 


All other items, such as fish, fresh 
meats and some cured meats, are pur- 
chased by the superintendent of mar- 
kets. He personally goes to the whole- 
sale markets, inspects the products and 
selects what he wants. 

In other cases, where the packer does 
not have a branch house, merchandise 
is purchased only on condition that, if 
the product does not meet the approval 
of the superintendent after inspection, 
the company has the right to reject 
the products. Purchases also are made 
through commission houses at times. 

The company handles nearly all the 
well known brands of products. It has 
never purchased surplus, unbranded 
products from any packer, even though 
they could be obtained for lower prices, 
because it is the object of the company 
to build up a reputation for handling 
good grades of merchandise. And this 
can be most easily accomplished by 
handling well known brands of prod- 
ucts. 

Two grades of beef are handled— 
medium and choice. Only two of the 
markets carry the choice grade because 
only at those markets is there a de- 
mand for so expensive a grade of beef. 
One market carries the government 
selected and stamped “choice” grade 
and finds that customers who want this 
kind of meat appreciate this extra 
guarantee. 

Markets Order Three-Day Supply. 

Every morning the superintendent 
calls each market manager and asks 
him what he needs. Managers, after 
considerable experience, can estimate 
very accurately the amounts it will be 
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necessary to have on hand in order to 
carry them through until the next de- 
livery. A maximum supply is a three- 
day supply, and it is on this basis that 
the manager makes his estimate as to 
his needs, 

The superintendent rarely questions 
the amount ordered unless it is plainly 
too much, which he determines from 
his control reports showing the volume 
sold by each market in the past. He 
very likely will ask the market man- 
ager how much he has on hand, or his 
reason for ordering a certain quantity, 
if the order is in any way unusual. 

All orders are then consolidated, and 
the superintendent makes the purchase. 
Orders for merchandise or supplies car- 
ried at the warehouse are then deliv- 
ered to the markets by company trucks, 
an invoice being delivered with the 
merchandise. 

Oleomargarine, poultry and all meats 
are delivered to the stores at least 
three times weekly by the packer. 
Those stores in other towns outside the 
branch house district get their deliv- 
eries from the packer’s car routes 
twice a week. 

An invoice is delivered with the 
products and each manager checks each 
item to see that he has gotten what 
the invoice calls for. He then signs 
the invoice and sends it to the office, 
where, before payment is made, it is 
checked against the bill which the 
company has received from the packer. 

Savings in Quantity Buying. 

The superintendent believes that he 
can purchase on the average about 
three per cent cheaper than can the 
independent dealer, so that he does get 
a real advantage in purchasing in 
quantity over what the independent 
gets. However, this is a much smaller 
saving than is commonly believed by 
the independent, who thinks all his 
troubles are due to the advantage of 
chains buying in quantity. 

For an example of the saving in buy- 
ing, the superintendent said when in- 
terviewed that his stores at that time 
were selling pork chops at retail for 
the same price that a local packer was 
asking for pork chops at wholesale. At 
the same time he was not getting any 
reduction on beef—due to scarcity—be- 
low what any independent could get. 

This seems to indicate that the pack- 
er uses the chain market as his means 
of disposing of surpluses, and does this 
by giving them a lower price for quan- 
tity orders. 

It is interesting to note that the su- 
perintendent has had thirteen years of 
practical experience with a large pack- 
er, and this training stands him in good 
stead, not only as a judge of meats, 
but also as to where to go and the 
connections to seek in order to secure 
the best buys for the company. 

The packing companies apparently 
serve as a personnel supply house for 
chains who need men who know some- 
thing about the quality of meats, and 
who can form desirable contacts be- 
tween the chain and the packing com- 
panies. The value of such associations 
can hardly be overestimated. 

Maintains a Sausage Factory. 

The company maintains a small sau- 
sage factory which was started in or- 
der to take care of the trimmings 
which would otherwise have gone to 
waste in the markets. The demand for 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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“Where Are We At?” 


Giant amalgamations of food 
manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing concerns are reported to be 
under way, with enormous capital 
at their disposal. 

So far these food groups have 
not reached into the meat indus- 
try, although there is the possi- 
bility of one manufacturer of 
meat products, as well as a great 
cheese concern, being included in 
these mergers. 

In view of this tendency, the 
question naturally arises as to 
where the packing industry will 
find itself in this field of consoli- 
dated food distribution. 

Will the packer be permitted to 
take on the distribution of other 
food products, as is being done by 
these great amalgamations? Or 
must his field be confined to the 
wholesaling of meats, without the 
privilege of reducing his distribu- 
tion costs by acting as a general 
food purveyor? 

Elimination of waste to the end 
that producer and manufacturer 
may have better returns, and at 


4.99 eout its provisions is being set up. 
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the same time the consumer may industries and on the entire consuming 
get his food at the least cost, is public. 
the keynote of modern distribu-  — Misdirected administration of the 
tion. j } : Agricultural Marketing Act could work 

The question is, can a single hardship on every industry depending 
food be purveyed economically, ; ; : 
especially in competition with upon agvicultere reas its raw materials. 
consolidated distribution. Or is Meat packing, being one of the most 
it necessary for the same agency important of these industries, has 
to handle many foods to effect watched with satisfaction the choosing 
the greatest economy? of the board personnel. 

Packers, large - eg te <mnpiinagee 
what are supposed to be highly e 
efficient wiike and distribution Better Retail Selling 
organizations. Will they be used What makes the successful retail 
to the greatest advantage in the meat dealer? 
future? It isn’t his location, the stock he 

If So, what tie-ups should be carries, the service he renders, the 
made, and how soon can exten- 
sion begin? 

or 


Direction of Farm Relief 


known 


prices he charges or any other quality 
or factor. It is a combination of all 
of these, and others not mentioned. 


A good meat merchandiser will suc- 
The farm relief measure, 


officially as the “Agricultural Market- 
ing Act,” and termed by President poor merchandiser will often fail when 
Hoover “the most important measure 4)) of the conditions are breaking in 
ever passed by Congress in aid of a hie faves. 

single industry,” is now on the statute 


ceed in a poor location and. with a 
store not strictly up-to-date, while a 


We hear much these days about the 
books, and the machinery for carrying eed for the retailer to put more effi- 
ciency into his business, render better 

This machinery consists primarily of service, keep a more attractive store, 
a Federal Farm Board of nine members, ote, in order to meet the new com- 
distributed regionally and representing petition. 
the major farm products. As the act But these things, while they help, 
is primarily a marketing act, it has are useless unless a man has those 
been found desirable to choose men for qualifications that will enable him to 
the board who have been engaged in win customers and keep them satisfied 
the operation of farmers’ marketing or- with his goods and service. 
ganizations, Today he must pay more attention 

Already the President has chosen for to the little things—the details. He 
the board leaders in the cooperative just do constructive advertising; he 
marketing of fruits, livestock, tobacco myst eliminate waste; he must remem- 
and cotton, with the dairy and cereal her that profits come from turnover, 
crops yet to be represented. not holdover; he must learn to what 

Heading up this group of men of the good merchandisers in his and 
wide experience in the cooperative mar- other lines are doing and take from 
keting of the principal farm products their experience and use the things 
is a business leader in an industry that will be likely to benefit him in his 
whose prosperity is dependent solely on business. 
agriculture. His entire business career He can no longer sit idly by and 
has demanded a wide knowledge of wait for business to come to him, but 
agriculture and its needs, making him he must learn how to go after business 
eminently fitted to direct the application and get it—and also the money for 
of business methods to agricultural the merchandise that goes over his 
marketing. counters, 

So far the President’s selection of the People are not buying less; but there 
Federal Farm Board membership is in are more after the consumers’ dollars. 
keeping with his unvarying foresight Opportunities are not fewer in the re- 
and understanding, not only of the tail meat business; but daily more 
needs of the industry involved, but of ability is being needed to cash in on 
the influence of the new move on allied them. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Handling Beef Hams 


What is the best method of handling 
beef hams for dried beef? A Western 
packer asks this question, saying: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you kindly give me method of curing, also 
formula and correct process of drying and smok- 
ing beef hams for dried beef? 

There are many different methods of 
producing dried beef and as the prod- 
uct on the market would indicate, some 
of these are considerably superior to 
others. 

The following is a brief outline of 
what is believed to be a good method 
of producing a nice beef ham in a rea- 
sonably short time. 

Some of the experienced men in the 
industry are of the opinion that a dry 
cure for beef hams is much better than 
sweet pickle, as the meat juices are re- 
tained and the amount of salt more 
easily controlled. 

The hams should be rubbed with the 
curing material the same as is cus- 
tomary for dry cure bellies for fancy 
bacon. Sprinkle a small quantity of the 
curing mixture on the bottom of the 
tierce or vat and pack tightly by tamp- 
ing to fill voids. 

The hams will form their own pickle 
and should be overhauled in 5, 15 and 
30 days after packing. They should be 
~ in a temperature of 36 to 38 degs. 

The following curing mixture should 
be used for handling beef hams this 
way: 

For each 100 lbs. of meat, use 

3 Ibs. salt 
8 oz. sugar 
4 oz. saltpeter 

When they are taken out of cure they 
should be soaked approximately one- 
half to one hour, just enough to remove 
the surface salt, then wash and hang 
up to drip. Dry off the surface of the 
hams in a warm ventilated room. 

Put in the smokehouse and apply 
heat only, starting at 110 degs. F., and 
move the temperature up gradually to 
135 to 140 degs. F. When the surfaces 
of the hams are dry, a dry wood fire 
may be started to smoke them very 
lightly, or a small amount of dry hick- 
ory sawdust may be used. 

It is important that the surfaces of 
the hams do not become shell dried. 
Regulate the draft and dampers in the 
smokehouse so that drying is gradual 
over a period of 3 or 4 days. 

In the above formula the amount of 
salt suggested is small, but it is be- 
lieved it could be reduced safely to 214 
Ibs. salt per 100 lbs. of hams, in view 
of the fact that for each 100 lbs. of 


meat there will be only about 60 to 65 
Ibs. of dried hams. 


a os 
Cracklings in Sausage 


Can packers use their own cracklings 
for sausage manufacture? A Southern 
packer writes as follows regarding this: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We understand that cracklings are being used 
extensively in the manufacture of wieners and 
bologna. 

We would like to know if it is necessary to 
purchase these cracklings or the crackling meal 
from commercial concerns, or if we can grind 
the cracklings from our lard manufacturing. and 
use them with the same degree of sucess as 
obtained from the crackling meal put on the 
market. 


There is no reason why this packer 
should not use his cracklings from lard 
manufacture, provided there are no 
bones in the material rendered for lard. 

Lard made by one of the modern 
systems of rendering, either the dry 
or the combination wet and dry sys- 
tem, yields the best cracklings for this 
purpose. 

Instructions for the use of such crack- 
lings in sausage manufacture were given 
in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER of 
May 11, 1929. 

a 


Do you use this page to get your 
questions answered? 


Making Dry 
Sausage 


It is only recently that these 
delicious products have been 
made to any great extent in this 
country. Special air conditioning 
apparatus is needed, as definitely 
controlled temperatures and hu- 
midities are essential, especially 
in the hanging room. 

A recent illustrated article in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER dis- 
cussed operating conditions, tem- 
peratures and humidities needed 
to make dry sausage. It fol- 
lowed the product from the stuff- 
ing bench clear through to the 
sales end in a most complete 
fashion. 

Reprints of this article may be 
had by filling out and mailing the 
following coupon, together with 
5c in stamps. 


ee ee National Provisioner, 


Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your reprint on 


“Making Dry Sausage.” 
H am not @ Subscriber to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 











DOD cbsnecbes 
5c in stamps enclosed. 


ee 























Second Curing Pickle 


What is boiled second pickle? How 
is it made? A small Western packer 
writes as follows about this product: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 
I am not sure that I understand just how you 


mean for one to use boiled second pickle. I 
assume that one-half of this product, mixed 
with new pickle made 100 degs. on the sal- 
ometer, would be right. Am I correct? Would 


anything be gained by boiling the new pickle? 
How long should the second pickle be boiled? 

Our understanding is that boiled second pickle 
is pickle that has been used once. 

Second pickle from hams, shoulders 
and bellies is usually recovered by 
dropping a rubber suction hose into 
curing vats and drawing the pickle out 
by means of a pump located on the 
same level as the curing cellar or in 
the coolers below. The pickle is then 
stored in tanks equipped with brine or 
ammonia coils to prevent souring until 
ready to sterilize. 

It is then pumped into a cook tank 
made of wood and equipped with closed 
steam coils, using 1 ft. 0 in. of 1%-in. 
coils (galvanized) to each 10 gals. of 
pickle. 

The pickle must be heated to 180 
degs. F. within 1 to 1% hours without 
stirring or agitating. As the albumen 
and scum rise to the top it should be 
skimmed off until the pickle is clear 
and free of scum. 

When clear, turn the steam off and 
allow to settle. Then draw off into a 
vat and add salt enough to bring the 
pickle up to its original strength. Add 
one-fifth as much sugar and saltpeter 
as used in the original pickle. 

Do not permit second pickle to get 
warm before sterilizing, and chill as 
quickly as possible after sterilizing. 

One-half second and one-half new 
pickle may be used to advantage for 
curing with good results. 

A mild curing pickle may be made of 

1% lbs. of sugar 

5 oz. saltpeter 
to 5 gals. of salt brine off 62 degs. 
saltometer. 

This pickle may be used with the 
second pickle or, if used alone, 5 gals. 
are necessary for each 100 lbs. of green 
meat. The meats should be overhauled 
in 5, 15 and 30 days after packing, 
curing them at a temperature of 36 to 
38 degs. F. 

It is not necessary to boil the new 
pickle if pure water is used. A com- 
mon practice is to mix the sugar and 
saltpeter and bring to the boiling point 
in water. Then cool and put in the 
salt brine to make the pickle. 

——4o—_—_ 


See the “Wanted” page for bargains. 
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Sausage Turning Green 


A sausage maker is having trouble 
with his finished product turning green. 


He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 
We have trouble quite frequently with our 


sausage turning green after it is cut and exposed 
to the air. 

We are using a commercial curing salt in 
place of saltpeter. We use one pound of this 
with 3 pounds of flake salt for each 100 lbs. of 
meat. We cure from 4 to 10 days before using. 

Our meat is all put down fresh and run through 
the 1l-in. plate. We aim to keep our curing 
cooler from 38 to 40 degs. F. Everything about 
our plant is in A-1 sanitary condition. 

What do you think of liquid spice? 
nitrite? 

It is suggested that this sausage 
maker cure his beef and pork trim- 
mings with 

2 Ibs. salt 
3 oz. saltpeter 
8 oz. sugar 
to 100 lbs. green meat. 

Grind the meat and mix thoroughly 
with the curing materials. Add a 
quart of mild ham pickle and tamp the 
meat tightly into the tierce. 

The meat must be fresh and cold 
when packed, and the temperature in 
the curing cellar should not be over 
38 degs. F. 

If these instructions are followed 
and the meat is cured 6 to 8 days, there 
should be no trouble with meat turning 
gray or green. 

After stuffing, the sausage should 
hang overnight in the cooler before 
smoking or cooking, the cooler being 
held at 38 degs. F. 

As to liquid spices, they are all right 
and are becoming increasingly popular. 

Nitrite is a very strong product and 
only one-tenth as much of it is used as 
nitrate or saltpeter. Too much will 
burn and harden the meat. 

Sausage trimmings should not re- 
main in cure over 10 days, 

fe 


Hog Rinds in Jelly 


A Western packer asks what the 
exact proportion of hog rinds to water 
should be in making jelly. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

For years we have made a jell from hog rinds 
for use in head cheese, but we have never used 
any certain amount to make a certain amount of 
jell. Have you a formula for a given amount 
of rinds for the production of a given quantity 
of jell? 

Is there any disadvantage in salting rinds to 
keep them until they are ready to boil? 

The proportion of hog rinds to water 
depends upon the desired stiffness of 
the jelly. 

A good plan is to take 50 or 100 lbs. 
of rinds, put in a steam jacketed kettle, 
cover with water and boil for about 
2 hours. Then remove the rinds, skim 
the grease from the meat liquid, turn 
on the steam and boil for about one 
hour. This has a tendency to thicken 
up the liquid. 

Then put about three thicknesses of 


Also of 
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cheese cloth over the draw-off valve on 
the kettle and strain the liquid into a 
clean receptacle. Strain again through 
cheese cloth before placing on the prod- 
uct on which the liquid is to be used. 
This straining removes any sediment 
and grease that may remain and in- 
sures a nice clear liquid. 

Rinds may be sweet pickled or mildly 
cured with dry salt, but if they are to 
be held it is preferable to freeze them. 
Some manufacturers are of the opinion 
that salted rinds have a tendency to 
make a cloudy jelly. 


Smokehouse Temperatures 


What is the correct smokehouse 
temperature for frankfurts and _ bo- 
logna? A Southern sausage maker 
writes as follows regarding this: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please advise us the correct temperature for 
smokehouses when smoking Coney Islands, frank- 
furts and gut bologna, when the product is made 
of cured bull beef, S. P. pork trimmings and 5 
lbs. cereal per hundred. 

Perhaps the most desirable smoke- 
house temperatures for the sausages 
mentioned above are as follows: 

Start the house at 110 degs. and 
run the temperature up to 155 degs. 
F. gradually until finished. 

If much bull meat, either hot or 
cold, is used in the manufacture of 
the product care must be given to 
temperature as the casing will burst 
if the temperature is too high. 
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Brands & Trade Marks 
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Smoking Bacon and 
Hams 


Many inquiries have been 
received by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER for smoking 
methods for cured meats. 
Full directions for soaking 
and smoking S. P. meats 
have been published in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
together with a summer 
smoking schedule for all 
products, giving hours in 
smoke and approximate 
shrinkage. A table of prac- 
tice in wrapping meats also 
was given. 

A reprint of this may be 
had by subscribers by filling 
out and sending in the fol- 
lowing coupon, together with 
a 2c stamp: 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me reprint on smok- 
ing bacon and hams. 





Enclosed find a 2c stamp. 

















— 
See a name emma 











In this column from week to week will 
be published trade marks of interest to 
readers of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
S1ONER, 

Those under the head of “Trade Mark 
Applications” have been published for op- 
position, and will be registered at an 
early date unless opposition is_ filed 
promptly with the U. S. Patent Office. 








TRADE MARK APPLICATIONS. 


Vette & Zuncker Co., doing business 
as Delta Food Products Co., Chicago, 
Ill. For canned meats, including Vien- 
na sausage, hamburger steak and 
onions, lunch tongue, cooked pork 
brains and corned beef hash. Trade 
mark: DELTA. Claims use since Aug. 
30, 1928. Application serial No. 279,202. 


DELTA 


George W. Simmons Corp., New 
York, N. Y. For canned meats, includ- 
ing Vienna sausage, potted meat prod- 
ucts, corned beef, corned beef hash, 
sliced dried beef, brains, tongue, and 
other food products. Trade mark: 
PLEE-ZING. Claims use since Feb- 
ruary, 1925. Application No. 268,317. 

John F. Jelke Co., Chicago, Ill. For 
oleomargarine. Trade mark: DANISH 
DO-MIX. Claims use since March 1, 
1929. Application serial No. 281,497. 

Walter Hutwelker, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. For canned, corned and smoked 
meats. Trade mark: BEST OF ALL 


PORK PRODUCTS. Claims use since 
Nov. 15, 1927. Application serial No. 
263,653. 





LABELS. 

Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, 
Ia. For canned ham. Label: DECKER’S 
SUGAR CURED GENUINE HICKORY 
SMOKED HAM. Published April 1, 
1929. Registry No. 35,827. 

Ferdinand Oscar Kraul, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. For meat preservative. 
Label: E. B. S. SALUTARIN PRE- 
SERVATIVE. Published April 1, 1929. 
Registry No. 35,839. 

Texas Margarine Co., Dallas, Tex. 
For oleomargarine. Label: BUTONUT 
MARGARINE. Published March 14, 
1929. Registry No. 35,845. 
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Financial Notes 


News Notes and Practical Pointers 
on the Money Side. 





POSTUM EARNINGS INCREASE. 
A net income of $5,168,400 is re- 
ported by the Postum Company for the 
first quarter of 1929, against net earn- 
ings of $3,910,000 in the same period 
of last year. Colby M. Chester, Jr., 
president of the corporation, is quoted 
as saying that the outlook for the com- 
pany is bright and the current earnings 
indicate a net for the year of $4.50 per 
share. The capital stock of this com- 
pany consists of 6,000,000 shares of no 
par common stock, of which 5,072,000 
shares are outstanding. 
rd 
POSTUM NOW GENERAL FOODS. 


Stockholders of Postum Company, 
Inc., have approved the recommenda- 
tion of directors to change the name 
of the company to General Foods Cor- 
poration, as a title which indicates its 
extended field of operations in the food 
industry. It is expected that the 
change will become effective the latter 
part of July. 

“Officials of Postum Company have 
chosen ‘General Foods Corporation’ as 


a title which is broad enough to in- 
clude varied activities of this group of 
companies, whose products represent 
many phases of the food industry,” 
said Colby M. Chester, Jr., president. 
“Since 1925 the company has expanded 
rapidly through the acquisition of non- 
competitive nationally advertised prod- 
ucts. The former title emphasized the 
original Post products; the new name 
indicates the varied character of its 
products.” 





a wae 
CONTINENTAL STOCK PLAN. 


Directors of Continental Can Co., 
Inc., have approved the fifth offering 
of its common stock to employees on 
term payments since 1924 when the 
employee stock ownership plan was 
started. Stock holdings of employees 
at present represent about 10 per cent 
of the total outstanding common stock 
and have a market value approaching 
$10,000,000. The new offering will be 
at $60 a share and will comprise about 
50,000 shares. 

Including some 3,000 employees of 
eleven new companies acquired since 
the beginning of 1928, and for whom 
this current offering is primarily made, 
Continental Can Co. now has 10,231 
employees in plants and offices 
throughout the United States who will 
be eligible to participate in the em- 
ployee stock ownership offering. 

Continental Can Co. was among the 
first industrial companies to inaugurate 
a plan whereby employees were enabled 
to purchase the common stock of the 
company and pay for it by wage and 
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salary deductions over a period of 
time. Its initial offering was made 
in February, 1924, when the company 
had about one-half of the present num- 
ber of employees. On that offering, 
subscriptions to 20,511 shares were re- 
ceived from approximately 25 per cent 
of the employees. 

Those who bought stock under this 
original plan at $48.00 a share have 
since received two stock dividends, in- 
cluding a 100 per cent stock dividend 
paid last year and valuable rights on 
two other occasions, in addition to a 
liberal cash dividend return. 

The purchaser of 100 shares at that 
time would now have about 266 shares 
worth approximately $20,000, or almost 
treble its original cost. Employee stock 
ownership, according to the manage- 
ment, has created a keener interest in 
effecting economies and in improving 
efficiency in all departments through- 
out the company. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

A net income of $439,595 is reported 
for the International Salt Co. and sub- 
sidiaries for the year ended December 
31, 1928. This is after interest, taxes, 
depreciation and depletion and is equiv- 
alent to $7.23 a share earned on 60,771 
shares of stock. In 1927 the net earn- 
ines were $327,020, or $5.38 a share. 

For the nine months ended May 31, 
1929, the income of Wesson Oil and 
Snowdrift is reported as $1,335,554, 
against $1,955,538 in the same period 
of the preceding year. This income is 
after depreciation and taxes. 

ee 


PACKER STOCK QUOTATIONS. 

The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on July 
2, 1929, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with the number of shares dealt 
in during the week and the closing 
prices on June 26, or nearest previous 
day, were as follows: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 

Wk. ended July June 

July2. —July2— 2. 26. 

Allied Pack. .. 1,900 % ts 84 % 
Amal. Leath... 600 6% 6% 6% 6 
Do Pfd. .... 100 554 55% 554% 56 

Am. H.&L. Pfd. 100 34% 34% 34% 36% 
Amer, Strs. ... 5,400 724 67 71% 67 

Armour A 11,400 11% 10% 10% 10% 

De B cceccas 16,200 6 5% 5% 5% 
Do Pfd. .... 400 72 72 72 72 


Barnett Leath.. .... osae ee Sens cee 
Beechnut Pack. 2,800 86 83% 85% 82% 
Chick. C. Oil.. 1,300 38% 38% 38% 38 
Childs Co. ....36,900 73 72%, 725% 70% 
Cudahy Pack... 1,100 52% 52 52% 514% 
First N. Strs.. 8,500 68% 68 67% 
Gobel Co. ....10,200 46% 46% 46% 491; 
Gt. A.& P. Pfd. 310 116% 116% 116% 117) 
Hormel, G. A.. 1,150 55 4 54% 50 
Hygrade Food. 600 34% 34% 34% 34 
Kroger G. & B.14,400 84% 8 R4+ 
Libby MeNeill.. 4,700 13% 12 12 12! 
MacMarr Strs.. 40% 40% 40% 401 
Mayer, Oscar... 300 18 12 sce “ 
Do ist Pfd... 50 106 104 oon bs 
Do 24 Pfd... 100 108 106 saw ae 
Miller & H. Pfd. 900 45% 43 45% 45 
Morrell, John.. 3,500 79% 77% £78 75 
Natl. Leather.. 1,100 3 3 3 3) 
Natl. Tea .... 5, 691%, 665 69% 66% 
Postum Co. 7,900 745% 74 741% 
Rath Pack 1,750 32 32 32 32% 
Safeway Strs... 3,900 16344 162% 162% 16 
Do 6% Pfd. 90 «695 95 5 94% 
Do 7% Pfd. 130 1025 102% 1025 105 
Strauss, Nathan .... Rates edt «eee a ae 
Swift & Co. 2,650 127% 125% 125% 126 
Do Intl. .... 7,850 36 34% 6 34% 
Trunz Pork 400 44% 44% 44% 45% 
U. 8S. Leather. 2,000 23% 23 23% #24 
De BD cccccce 700 42% 40% 42% 40% 
Do Pr. Pfd.. 600 93% 93% 93% 94% 
Wesson Oil ...10,900 34% 33% 33% 381 
« esee 2,500 on 60 62% 
Wilson & Co.. 300 7 7% 1% 8 
eovcee 400 17% 17% 17% 1 
Do Pfd. .... 400 61 61 61 601% 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the 
meat and allied industries. For 
further information, write The Na- 
tional Provisioner, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 




















Excess Livestock Rates 


What can a packer do regarding 
overcharges on livestock shipping rates 
and unwarranted feed bills? One 
packer writes regarding this as follows: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 


We are so located that we can be served by 
only one railroad, and we are having a great 
deal of trouble with bills coming to us with 
wrong rates. When we protest regarding these, 
my te wants us to pay the bills and put in 
a claim. 


We have done this before, but just as soon as 
we pay them we cannot collect the claims. 


We also have feeding charges that should be 
paid by the carrier, as the stock must be fed 
because of long delays on the road, We used to 
pay these charges and try and collect afterward, 
out without success. 


If we hold these bills out, they threaten to 
keep our livestock back and not put it on our 
siding. 

In the case of wrong rates, it may be 
stated that the carrier is obliged to 
collect the lawful charge and the 
shipper is obliged to pay it. It is un- 
lawful for the shipper to pay less than 
the lawful charge, and it is equally un- 
lawful for the carrier to collect more 
or less than the lawful charge. 

Excess feeding charges differ in that 
they represent damages due to the car- 
rier’s neglect or delay. This packer 
should refuse to pay these feeding 
charges on the grounds that the ship- 
ment was fed for the account of the 
carrier. 

If he has difficulty in this, his next 
move is to let them impound his stock. 
Undoubtedly the carrier is just as 
anxious to get rid of the stock as the 
packer is to get it, possibly even a little 
more so. Should the carrier tie up the 
stock, the packer could replevin it in 
30 minutes. 


Packers who are not collecting their 
just due from the railroads on claims for 
livestock injured or killed in transit, 
losses due to shrinkage, etc., are invited 
to write THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, stating the facts in full. 


Copies of the complete series of articles 
on “Livestock Shipping Losses” may be 
secured from THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

—@—— 


DROP 10c HOG PREMIUM. 

Effective July 1, Armour and Com- 
pany and the Dold Packing Company 
plants at Omaha and other points 
ceased to pay the 10c premium on tat- 
tooed hogs from accredited counties and 
areas. At the same time announcement 
was made that the Cudahy Packing 
Company would cease to pay this 
premium beginning July 15. 

One of the important reasons for this 
move has been the difficulty in reading 
the tattoo marks in a large percentage 
of cases. The packers who are with- 
drawing make it plain, however, that 
the tuberculosis eradication work will 
have their support along general lines. 
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A Page for the Packer 


Getting the Price 


Is Largely a Matter of Good 
Salesmanship 


Who puts the prices on meats 
and meat products? 


The packer should do this, and 
the salesman should stick to it! 


The packer knows what the 
product costs him to manufac- 
ture, and at what prices he must 
sell to pay this cost and yield a 
profit. The salesman should not 
“listen to the birdies” and then 
expect his boss to cut the price. 


In altogether too many cases, how- 
ever, a salesman will permit a cus- 
tomer to dictate prices, or will persuade 
his superior into price reductions by 
reporting competition created in the 
imagination of those to whom he sells. 

There is something radically wrong 
with the packinghouse sales organiza- 
tion that cannot get the price—provid- 
ing that price is fair to the retailer and 
to the plant. 

A packinghouse executive, in charge 
of car route sales for one of the larger 
plants in the Central West, thinks 
many markets are made because of 
poor salesmanship. 

Poor Sales Make the Market. 

He says: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

We are interested very much in the 
articles on the salesmen’s page of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, and find much 
of value in them. : 

There is one subject, however, that I 
have not noticed discussed there, and 
which it appears to me is of consider- 
able interest and might properly be 
brought to the attention of salesmen. 

It seems to me that the immediate 
conclusion of the average salesman, 
when he fails to get an order from a 
customer, is that his prices are out of 
line. 

This may or may not be the case. A 
retailer may refuse to give an order for 
any one of a number of good causes. It 
may be that his stock is complete; that 
he does not like the salesman and 
would rather do business with another; 
that another brand is put up better and 
makes a more attractive appearance in 
his showcase; that services or terms of 
another plant are better. 

The salesman should realize that his 
principal task is to make a profit for 
his house. The better price he gets for 
the products on his list, the more valu- 
able he is to his employers. 

His task is to move tonnage, of 
course, but he accomplishes nothing 


when he sells at a loss or, at best, lit- 
tle if any profit. 

And in this connection I wonder if 
sales managers and salesmen are notic- 
ing a changing attitude on the part of 
retailers. There is less tendency on the 
part of dealers, it seems to me, to argue 
for lower prices and to adopt question- 
able means of obtaining them. 

There seems to be a growing realiza- 
tion that the packer who asks his price 
and sticks to it is the more dependable 
one with which to deal. 

The point I want to make is that, in- 
sofar as price cutting is concerned, the 
salesman can do much to better condi- 
tions—if he will. Finding out why a 
retailer refuses to give an order and 
analyzing motives behind the resistance 
he builds up will enable the salesman to 
be more effective and more valuable to 
his firm. 














RESULTS—NOT EXCUSES. 
By T. BR. Bradley. 

Remember the good old days when 
Mother and Dad wrote excuses for us, 
which we proudly exhibited to our 
teacher after being late or absent from 
school? 

That was really bad training for our 
youthful minds, for it taught us the 
cheapness of this business of excuse 
making. 

What is more plentiful than excuses? 
And, likewise, what is cheaper? 

How easy it is to formulate an alibi 
on short notice. We can think of no 
worse handicap to a person who ex- 
pects to be successful than to be suffer- 
ing from an “alibi complex.” 

When once the habit is formed it is 
difficult to correct; we think of excuses 
for every failure—petty and otherwise; 
our minds react negatively to every 
situation. When approaching a prob- 
lem, we start thinking of an excuse for 
our possible failure, rather than a real 
reason for anticipating success. 

The business world wants and de- 
mands results—not excuses. We, as 
salesmen, must produce those results 
to gain recognition. Our employer is 
not interested in excuses, but is vitally 
concerned with results. 


This is the first of a series of “One 
Minute Sales Talks” which will appear 
weekly on this page. 
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Salesman 








Tips for Your Trade 




















USING TIME EFFICIENTLY. 


How the proprietor of a retail meat 
store spends his time is probably more 
important than he realizes. 

If most of his time goes on incon- 
sequential matters it may be expected 
that the results he will secure will be 
less important than when he delegates 
unimportant tasks to subordinates, and 
spends most of his time on the things 
that really count. 

In one small store, for example, it 
was found that one retailer’s time was 
spent chiefly in general supervision and 
selling. In addition he does all of the 
buying. 

It was ascertained by a time study 
that, of his total time spent in the 
store, 37.8 per cent was devoted to 
serving customers, 34.9 per cent to 
packing for delivery and 11.1 per cent 
to stock supervision, leaving 16.2 per 
cent to be distributed among routine 
and selective buying, phone orders, 
cleaning, accounts and paying. 

Time is a commodity that can be 
used either efficiently or inefficiently. 

Many retail meat dealers do not 
know how they are spending their time 
beause they never have made the effort 
to find out. A record each day of the 
manner in which a dealer spends his 
time would give him some interesting 
and valuable information on which to 
base action for getting more out of his 
efforts. 

One packer salesman recently told 
how he had aided one of his customers 
to get better results by showing him 
how he could use his time to building 
up good-will and business, and turning 
over to employees the things he had 
been doing and which they could do 
as well as himself. 

a 
A TEST OF QUALITY PRODUCT. 


Do your customers know how good 
your products are? The best way to 
convince a retailer that you have su- 
perior goods is to induce him to try 
them on his own table. When he learns 
they are first-class, he will not hesitate 
to recommend them to housewives and 
to push their sale. 

i 

Do you want to help your retail cus- 
tomers improve their bookkeeping 
methods? Write THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, Old Colony Bildg., 
Chicago, IIl. 
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These charts in THE 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER MARKET SERVICE 


series 


show the trend of prices of fresh and cured pork products and live hogs at Chicago 
during the first six months of 1929, compared with those of the three years previous. 


Both green and cured hams 
were about the strongest items on 
the product lists during June, and 
there have been indications at 
times that strength in a few 
items has encouraged packers to 
the extent of their losing sight of 
the rather unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of other important products. 

Fresh Pork Cuts. 


Pork Loins.—Loins experienced a 
sharp break during the month, in spite 


of the fact that hog runs were not 
heavy. The situation in the East on 
fresh loins has been weak, and the 
weather at many points hot. As a re- 
sult Chicago, being the highest market, 
attracted liberal shipments from the 
West, many of which ordinarily go 
East. This had a depressing effect on 
the moderate supply of fresh city trim 
loins. On the extreme low prices there 
was fairly good buying of both fresh 
and frozen loins in straight cars, which 
took the slack out of the market and 
caused a price reaction at the end of 
the month. 
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Hams.—Hams have ruled strong on 
moderate supplies and a good outlet 
through domestic channels and _ the 
Liverpool market. The extremely light 
averages have been given additional 
strength by the limited marketing of 
light hogs, the runs consisting princi- 
pally of the medium and heavy weights. 
However, the price of heavy hams has 
held quite well. The marked improve- 
ment in the market on cured stocks ‘has 
encouraged packers to put down a few 
more green hams, rather than sell them 
as such and this has been a further 
strengthening influence on the market 
for the green product. 

Bellies.—The position of green bellies 
is somewhat stronger, the turn coming 
about the middle of June. Reports are 
general of a broad trade in sliced and 
slab smoked bacon which has_ been 
instrumental in reducing the supplies of 
bellies and has brought in some specu- 
lative buying. The market is particu- 
larly strong on the 6/8 and 8/10 aver- 
ages, while the 12/14 and heavier are 
comparatively quiet. Again this con- 
dition is the result, in part, of the small 
supply of light, well-finished hogs. 
Also the demand for sliced bacon from 
the lighter weight bellies is stronger 
than for that from the heavier bacon, 
and this has had a bearish influence on 
the 12/14 and heavier averages, and a 
strengthening influence on the lighter 
averages. 

Boston Butts.—Butts have ruled gen- 
erally strong. There has been only a 
moderate degree of similarity between 
this product and fresh pork loins dur- 
ing the month just ended. The good 
demand for Boston butts was stimu- 
lated by the broad outlet for boneless 
butts. 

Picnics.—With a fair upturn in the 
market for pickled picnics, particularly 
in the buying for July shipment, the 
market for the green product was 
strong. But when this demand was 
satisfied dullness was evident. This 
dullness is believed to be only tempo- 
rary, because of the very urgent de- 
mand for green picnics and a general 
scarcity of offerings. 


Cured Pork Products. 


S. P. Hams.—A broad domestic trade 
developed through June on light and 
medium S. P. regulars, as well as a fair 
demand from the United Kingdom for 
similar averages. Prices advanced and 
the market shows a strong undertone, 
which has had a stimulating effect on 
the heavy averages for boiling pur- 
poses. 

S. P. Seedless Bellies—There has 
been a very limited trade in the open 
market on S. P. bellies, the bulk of the 
stocks being well absorbed through 
smokehouse channels. There has, how- 
ever, been a fair demand for dry cure 
bellies. 

D. S. Bellies—This product regis- 
tered a sharp advance during June on 
support from packers and cash houses, 
the bulk of the trade apparently being 
between packers, as storage stocks on 
the first of the month show little de- 
cline. Inquiries from the South have 
been fully up to those of a year ago 
and possibly better. However, the 
season there is slow and conditions gen- 
erally have been none too good. Large 
volume of D. S. bellies has moved 
through regular branch house channels. 

D. S. Fat Backs.—The export outlet 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Provision Market Steady—Hog Prices 
Firm — Exports Situation Better— 
Feedstuffs Prospects Not so Good— 
Estimates Place Pig Crop Smaller. 


Features of the provision situation 
the past week have been the strength 
of the hog market, a moderate move- 
ment of hogs and a general steadiness 
of product. The supply of hogs seems 
to be fairly liberal for the current de- 
mand, but there is no surplus, and the 
price is held firmly at about the high 
level recently seen. This situation 
makes for a general feeling of steadi- 
ness. 

‘the figures of the export movement 
for practically six months of the year 
show that the exports of lard continue 
to maintain the increasing tendency re- 
cently seen, with the total, up to June 2, 
9,000,000 lbs. over last year. 

The exports of bacon have increased 
3,000,000 lbs., while the exports of hams 
are almost identical with a year ago. 
There have been an increase of 5,000,- 
000 Ibs. in the exports of pork due to 
an increase in the movement mainly 
to countries other than Europe. 

The report of U. S. Department of 
Agriculture on the slaughter of cattle 
and hogs and of production of products 
for the four months ended with April, 
shows an increase in the average 
weight of dressed cattle from 512.18 lbs. 
last year to 531.06 pounds this year; 
an increase in weight of calves of 12.47 
Ibs., and an increase of only .13 Ibs. in 
hogs. 

Hog Weights Decrease. 

The increase in the production of beef 
was 17,000,000 lbs., while the produc- 
tion of hog products decreased 393,000,- 
000 lbs., due to a decreased slaughter 
of 2,223,000 hogs in inspected plants, 
compared with the 3-year average of in- 
spected slaughter. 

The total hogs slaughtered was 17,- 
621,901 against the average of 16,479,- 








for this product has been unsatisfac- 
tory, owing to the requirement on the 
part of some buyers that backs be 
given a long freeze before exporting 
to certain points. There has been a 
little demand for backs of strictly ex- 
port quality at the market, but any- 
thing that failed to measure up could 
not be sold at the list. This product 
is being offered freely at the market, 
with buyers showing little interest. 
Lard and Hogs. 

While the lard curve shows a slightly 
upward trend, there has been little real 
gain in lard. The market has been 
steady for the light volume of business 
done domestically, but less activity is 
reported from Continental ports. For- 
eign buyers purchased on a large scale 
previous to June and stocks during the 
month showed considerable increase. 

Hog prices have held fairly steady, 
with some tendency toward an average 
decline. Hog receipts during June were 
relatively light, and for the first six 
months of the year were considerably 
under those of the same period of 1928. 
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524 during the past three-year period. 

There was, however, a decrease in the 
dressed weight, compared with the five- 
year period, of 5 lbs., which may have 
been a reflection of the feeding situa- 
tion. 

The average weight last week of hogs 
slaughtered at Chicago was 248 lbs., 
against 247 lbs. the previous week and 
233 Ibs. last year. 

The private reports of the promise 
of feed crops attracted a good deal of 
interest. It is evident from these re- 
ports that the crops of corn, oats and 
barley taken together will be quite a lit- 
tle under last year, and even corn 
promises somewhat under a year ago. 

This condition will mean a distinct 
lessening in the available feed supply 
of grain on the farm. This is undoubt- 
erly a distinct advantage in view of the 
promise of an important decrease in the 
pig crop. 

PORK—The market was steady at 
New York, with mess quoted at $31.50; 
family, $36.00; fat backs, $28.50@31.00. 

LARD—Prime western at New York 
was quoted at $12.30@12.45; middle 
western, $12.25@12.35; city, 11%@ 
11%c; refined continent, 125c; South 
American, 13%c; Brazil kegs, 14%c; 
compound, car lots, 11%4c; smaller lots, 
11'%¢. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at about the July 
price; loose lard, 80c under July; leaf 
lard $1.10 under July. 

BEEF—At New York, mess was 
quoted at $26.00; packet, $25.00@27.00; 
family, $28.00@29.00; extra India mess, 
$42.00@45.00; No. 1 canned corned beef, 
$3.10; No. 2 South America, $16.75; 
_ tongues, $75.00@80.00 per bar- 
rel. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








CASINGS IMPORTS FOR MAY. 

A preliminary report on imports of 
sausage casings into the United States 
during May, 1929, as compiled by the 
Meats, Fats and Oils Section, Food- 
stuffs Division, U. S. Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, is as 
follows: 





May, 1929. 
Sheep, lamb 
& goat Other 

casings. casings. 
GOPMaAny 5.6640 6 9,092 263,508 
Soviet Russia ...152,243 ee 
CRM Fe ork 00 ss ais 10,972 139,092 
Argentina ....... 59,398 445,345 
O° Serer 19,474 89,901 
ee 71,351 Sete 
Reales aaah a 41,750 8,292 
oS ne 14,382 eed 
ATONE 6.6055 101,177 47,766 
New Zealand ....156,087 37,699 
Netherlands ....: 0 ..«. 20,733 
ES ere P 51,414 
WBaguey: ..<006 0 ste laid 42,770 
Other Countries... 46,153 145,309 
GUM 6.25.66 682,079 1,291,829 
The complete monthly report on casings im- 
ports and exports will appear in a later issue 

of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


Stocks at 7 Markets 


Practically all cured meats in 
storage on June 30 showed a de- 
cline from those of May 31, and 
a substantial decline from the 
stocks on hand June 30, 1928. 


The only exception was in S. P. 
bellies, which showed an increase 
of some 2,000,000 lbs. over the 
stocks of May 1, but a decline of 
practically 4,000,000 lbs. from the 
stocks of June 1, 1928. 


Stocks of S. P. skinned hams 
were slightly higher than those 
of a year ago. 

Lard stocks showed consider- 
able gain during the month, but 
are well under those of last year. 

There is some evidence that consump- 
tive demand has been somewhat above 
the average; as slaughters, while under 
those of a year ago, are higher than the 
average of the last four years. Re- 
ceipts of hogs at the 11 principal mar- 
kets during the first six months of the 
year, at 14,738,000 head, compare with 
17,051,000 head in the same period of 
1928, 14,416,000 in 1927 and only 13,- 
885,000 in 1926. 

This year pork products have had the 
advantage of competing with higher 
costing beef and lamb, and have thus 
found a reasonably good outlet, even if 
price was not always at satisfactory 
levels. 

Stocks are large, but will be found 
to be in only fair supply if the summer 
hog runs are light. Should this ex- 
pectation be realized, and the winter 
run confirm the decrease predicted by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 


the June pig survey, stocks should be 
in a strong position. 


Stocks of provisions at Chicago, Kan- 











sas City, Omaha, St. Louis, East St. 
Louis, St. Joseph and Milwaukee, on June 
30, 1929, with comparisons, as especially 
compiled by THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, are reported as follows: 
June 30, May 31, June 30, 
1929. 1929. 1928. 

Total Ds. Lbs. bs. 

S. P. meats. .208,485,688 214,703,408 226,505,072 
Total 

D. S. meats.. 81,579,846 82,618,995 88,605,328 
Total all meats.313,278,606 321,213,008 338,731,649 
PF. G. WeG ccs. 91,292 99,209,582 136,988,202 
Other lard .... 24,398,830 20,548,919 25,790,955 
Total lard ..... 390,122 119,758,501 162,779,157 
S. P. regular 

eer 63,078,607 68,176,496 85,680,786 
S. P. sknd 

ee ee 12,132,171 55,170,106 
S. P. bellies.... 64,591, 62,731,248 
S. P. picnics... 28,047 28,085,227 
PD. S. bellies.... 61,369, 62, 7% 7 
D. S. fat backs. 16,776,272 17,3 





a 
PACKERS’ PROVISION STOCKS. 
Provision stocks as of June 29, 1929, 
as reported to the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers by 84 companies 
(including 22 of the 25 largest com- 
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panies, the total representing about 75 
per cent of the industry) are sum- 
marized as follows: 


Total Stocks of Pork Products. 

Total stocks of pork—cured, curing, 
and frozen for cure, including lard— 
were 1.6 per cent less than two weeks 
before, and 9.5 per cent less than a 
year ago. Total stocks, excluding lard, 
were 2.8 per cent less than two weeks 
before, and 9.9 per cent less than a 
year ago. 

The decrease in total stocks was 
about the same as for first half of 
June. Pickled and frozen stocks are 
down 3 to 5 per cent more; dry salt 
stocks are up slightly; lard stocks are 
up another 5 per cent. 

Decreases compared with year ago 
are even more marked than at middle 
of June. Total dry salt stocks now 
9 per cent below last year; sweet pickle 
stocks 84% per cent below last year; 
frozen-for-cure stocks 14 per cent 
below last year; lard stocks, in spite 


of June increase, 74% per cent below 
last year. 


Changes in Individual Items. 

Stocks of dry salt bellies and fat 
backs have remained about steady in 
last two weeks; much lower than last 
year. Miscellaneous dry salt cuts in- 
creased and are above last year. 

Sweet pickled ham stocks are lower; 
other pickled cuts steady. Hams much 
below last year; picnics above last 
year. Stocks of frozen meats have 
continued to decrease, bellies slightly, 
other cuts substantially. 

Combined stocks of sweet pickled 
and frozen meats show declines in all 
cuts during past two weeks. Hams 
declined most; bellies least. Stocks of 
hams and bellies (cured and frozen 
combined) still much below last year; 
picnics and miscellaneous cuts still 
above last year. 

Lard figures may not be representa- 
tive, due to omission of non-packer 
stocks. Lard reported to Institute 
more now than at June 1; less now 
than year ago. 


Livestock Slaughter. 

Federally-inspected hog slaughter at 
9 principal markets for the first four 
weeks of June, 1929, was 1,844,000 
head, compared to first four weeks of 
June, 1928, 1,949,000 head. If this is 
in typical relationship, total federally- 
inspected hog slaughter for the month 
was: June, 1929, estimated, 3,950,000 
head; June, 1928, actual, 4,078,000 
head. June, 1929, shows decrease of 
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3 per cent from last year; increase 
of 2 per cent over 4-year average. 
Total federally-inspected hog slaugh- 
ter for the hog year to date (Novem- 
ber to June inclusive) was: 1928-1929, 
partly estimated 35,600,000 head; 1927- 
1928, actual, 36,400,000 head. Current 
hog year to date shows decrease of 
2 per cent from last year; increase 
of 8 per cent over 4-year average. 


General Comment. 


Reports to the Institute on provision 
stocks at the end of June indicate a 
probable decrease in total stocks of 
pork products during the month of 
something over 40,000,000 Ibs. for the 
country as a whole. This is a very 
substantial decline, in view of the fact 
that total hog slaughter was appar- 
ently close to 4,000,000 head—almost 
as large as last year’s slaughter and 
above average for the past four years. 
There appears to be a strong con- 
sumptive demand for pork products. 
In both 1926 and 1927 stocks increased 
during June and the decreases for 1925 
and 1928 were small. 

The change during the month places 
total stocks about on a parity with 
what they were at this time in 1927, 
about 10 per cent below what they 
were at this time last year, and still 
considerably above what they were at 
the end of June in 1925 and 1926. 
Further reductions are needed to bring 
stocks down to normal levels at the end 
of the packinghouse year. 

Provision stocks at the end of June, 
as reported to the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, were as follows: 

















(000 omitted). 
June 15, 
June 29, 1929, June 30, 
1929. (Revised) 1928 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Dry Salt Meats: 
DOMES ccccccccccece 70,527 70,668 81,548 
Fat backs .......... 23,401 23,820 25,830 
All other D. S. cuts 27,169 25,223 25,308 
Total D. S. meats.121,007 119,711 132,686 
8S. P. and Dry Cured 
Meats (cured and in 
cure): 
Regular hams 104,865 134,775 
Skinned hams . 101,781 95,850 
Picnics ..cccce. 37,398 34,605 
Belles .cccccccccces 61,461 59,326 
All other S. P. and 
D. ©. CUtS....ccccece 20,005 19,686 19,869 
Total S. P. and D. 
C. meats ....... 315,491 325,191 344,425 
Green Frozen Meats 
(for cure): 
Regular hams ...... 8,407 10,630 12,165 
Skinned hams ...... 4,430 5,408 5,327 
PEMEEED ccvvccccccese 9,076 10,639 3,625 
DE  sesseseexeeuk 09,906 111,420 135,617 
All other pork frozen 
for cure (not incl. 
pork loins, etc.)... 10,964 12,841 8,882 
Total frozen meats.142,783 150,938 165,616 
Total all meat cuts...579,371 595,840 2,727 
TAPE cocsccccccccoeses 108,583 103,538 117,263 
Grand total, incl. lard.687,954 699,378 759,990 
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_ Powers 
are accurate and dependable. 


Thermostatic Regulators 
There is one for 


us about any temperature problem troubling you 


0 BOWERS Cowr every process in the packing industry. Write 


| Lhe 


at 





and we will send bulletin describing the type of regulator 
that will give you the best results. 

37 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 
2725 Greenview Ave., Chicago. 


Also 35 other cities. b 


2, LOWERS REGULATOR Co./) 


July 6, 1929, 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 

_ Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended June 29, 1929, are re- 
ported as follows: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 

Jan. 1, 

——Week ended——_°29, to 

June June June June 

29, 30, 22, 29, 

1929. 1928. 1929. 1929, 

M ibs. Mibs. Mibs. M Ibs, 
MOE ncaseccncase 1,801 2,114 2,615 64,582 
To Belgium ........ aes 5 1 508 
United Kingdom ... 1,663 2,006 2,445 52,446 
Other Europe ...... oses oan eece 842 
Oe 7 62 28 3,701 
Other countries .... 181 41 81 7,085 

BAOON, INCLUDING CUMBERLAND. 

TE ncncoscvcens 3,809 2,022 2,437 74,629 
To Germany ........ 550 131 235 5,436 
United Kingdom ... 2,364 1,464 1,714 83,859 
Other Europe ...... 703 393 337 24,939 

IM cccccccccccccce 105 14 6 6,359 
Other countries .... 87 20 145 4,086 
LARD. 

NE  cueessesovns 15,318 10,393 13,270 402,657 
To Germany ........ 17 2,021 2,962 108,718 
Netherlands ........ 859 188 967 20,020 
United Kingdom ... 4,415 5,438 6,816 123,359 


Other Burope ...... 740 900 654 46,086 
Cub: 


DR” 0600066% 00 sence 1,449 936 1,289 39,275 
Other countries .... 1,679 910 582 65,199 
PICKLED PORK. 

MEN. eteesdsneess 262 298 426 19,847 
To United Kingdom. 21 69 37 «8,512 
Other Europe ...... 13 6 2 1,485 
SER cccsccccccece 139 126 305 = 4,365 
Other countries .... 89 97 82 10,485 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended June 29, 1929. 





Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 

Mibs. MIbs. Mibs. M Ibs. 

a 1,801 3,809 15,318 262 

DOREE ccc vccccecoes yee wees 6 1 

ROE - 1,084 775 1,686 40 

Port Huron 669 459 1,237 120 

Oy WEEE «cvccecece 3 eee 932 eeee 

New Orleans ...... 45 109 =. 2,196 88 

DOW ZEEE .ncccesces ° 2,466 9,191 13 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 

shoulders, Bacon, 

Exported to: lbs. M Ibs, 

Tree eee 1,663 2,364 

SEE sess gkwsdastes ors easton 744 1,707 

PE GrGcceGadeal ¢au ad ese enn oes 507 198 

EE. cs sb an dhnd 000d bape 73 = 

EEE | cdc ne bisa RA ox ero seus ss ebe 230 24 

Other United Kingdom .......... 109 435 

Lard, 

Exported to: M Ibs. 
Germany 
Hamburg 

Other Germany ..... 








ee 


LESS CANNED MEAT EXPORTED. 

Exports of canned meats in May, 
1929, were about 5 per cent less than 
in May, 1928, according to the follow- 
ing report by the U. S. Department 
of Commerce: 


—May— 5 mos. ended May 
1929, 1928, 29. 1928. 

Total canned 

meats: 

i SRY 1,683,760 1,766,803 7,507,203 8,006,368 

Value ... $595,974 $640,129 $2,655,639 $2,941,805 
Canned beef: 

TDS... 000 138,416 131,533 1,049,715 1,011,482 

Value ... $43,391 $46,869 $378,224 $368,003 
Canned sausage: 

ee 236,774 174,025 1,014,341 965,550 

Value ... $84,004 $53,359 $337,232 $311,086 


an 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS. 


Stocks of provisions on hand at Liv- 
erpool on July 1, 1929, with compari- 
sons, as estimated by the Liverpool 
Provision Trade Association, were as 
follows: 





July 1, June 1, July 1, 

1929. 1929. 1928. 
Bacon, lbs. ........5,280,852 4,879,280 3,412,416 
ORs cease 1,889,216 2,449,104 1,506,400 
Shoulders, lbs. .. 426,048 263,312 40,096 
Lard, tierces 732 760 567 
Lard, refined, tons.. 5,296 5,329 3,917 
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July 6, 1929. 
Tallow 


TALLOW—A better tone featured 
market for tallow in New York and fair 
business passed in extra at 7%c f.o.b., 
while rumors were current of sales at 
better prices. Consumers are showing 
interest on the basis of 7%c, but offer- 
ings are limited and more firmly held. 
Larger producers are asking 7% @7%%c 
f.o.b. 

There was little in the news, but in- 
dications were that the recent down- 
ward movement had not only dis- 
counted the situation, but that weakly 
held supplies had gone into strong 
hands. The development of a fair ex- 
port business had some effect. 

At New York, fancy was quoted at 
8c; special, 6%@7c; extra, 7%@7%e 
f.o.b.; edible, 834 @8 %c. 

At Chicago the market was steadier. 
Edible was quoted 8%c; fancy, 7%@ 
8c; prime packer, 7%c; No. 1, 7@7%c; 
No. 2, 6c. 

At the London auction 1,103 casks 
were offered and 133 sold at 1s lower 
to 6d higher prices. Mutton was quot- 
ed at 39s@4l1s 6d; beef, 38s 6d@42s; 
good mixed, 36s@39s. At Liverpool, 
Australian tallow was unchanged to 6d 
higher. Fine was quoted at 41s; good 
mixed, 39s 6d. 

STEARINE — While demand was 
quiet, the market ruled rather firm, 
with oleo, New York, quoted 9%4c. At 
Chicago the market quit steady. Oleo 
was quoted at 944c. 

OLEO OIL—The market was barely 
steady at New York. Extra was quot- 
ed at 10%@10%c; medium, 9%@10c; 
lower grades, 9%c. 

At Chicago extra was steady at 
10%e. 








See page 41 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—The market is quiet and 
steady at New York. Edible is quoted 
at 15c; extra winter, 13c; extra, 12%c; 
extra No. 1, 12c; No. 1, 11%c; No. 2, 


11%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—A better tone 
has developed. Pure, New York, is 
quoted at 13%4c; extra, 12%c; No. 1, 
12c; cold test, 18%c. 

GREASES—tThe situation in the 
grease market has proved rather quiet. 
Some routine business passed and the 
tone in general was firmer. The better- 
ment in tallow was helpful, but the fea- 
ture was a tendency on the part of 
the larger producers to hold for better 
prices. 

Consumers were reluctant to pay up 
for supplies, and as result buyers and 
sellers appeared to be apart, although 
the situation as a whole appeared some- 
what better. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 7%c delivered; choice yel- 
low house, 63%,@6%4c; A. white, 7c; B. 
white, 6%c; choice white, 8% @8%c. 

At Chicago, there was a slightly bet- 
ter demand. Bids of 7%c loose, f.o.b 
Chicago, for choice white grease were 
turned down. 

At Chicago, brown was quoted at 
6%c; yellow, 6%@6%c; B. white, 7c; 
A. white, 7%c; choice white, 742@7%c. 
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and Grease Markets 


WEEKLY REVIEW 
By-Products Markets 


Chicago, July 3, 1929. 
Blood. 


Little trading in blood the past week, 
with ground and unground nominally 
$4.35 to $4.50 per unit ammonia. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 


Ground and unground................. $4.35@4.50 
Digester Hog Tankage Materials. 


Trading in digester tankage materials 
slow the past week, although some 
product moved at $4.60 to $4.75, Chi- 
cago. Extra quality high grade re- 
ported sold at $5.00. Special feeding 
steam bone meal in good demand at 
$42.00 to $45.00 per ton, Chicago. 


Unit Ammonia, 


Ground, 114%412% ammonia...... 4.50@ 4.60 & 10 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia 4.35@ 4.60 & 10 
Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia...... 4.35@ 4.60 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 4.15@ 4.40 & 10 
TAGGEE GIOK oe 6 inc cv ccveccnsscces 3.75@ 4. 
Steam bone meal, special feeding 42.00@45.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 

No change in market for fertilizer 
materials from previous inactivity re- 
ported. No trading of any size. Mar- 
ket firm at $3.75 & 10c. 


Unit Ammonia. 
High grd. ground, 10@11% am..$ @ 3.75 & 10 
low erd., and ungr., 6-9% am.. @ 3.50 & 10 
HIOOE MOR): cc cceccccsccccccesucs 3.50@ 3.75 


Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 24.00@25.00 
Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
Market for bone meals appears to be 
picking up, the movement in the past 
week being much better. Buyers show- 
ing more interest, but prices as yet un- 
changed. 


Per Ton. 
Wer WOR GOIN. onesie escccccvectecas $50.00@55.00 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50.............. 31.00@32.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 29.00@31.00 


Cracklings. 

Demand for cracklings was fairly 
quiet the past week, prices quoted un- 
changed from 90c to $1.05 per unit 
protein content. Some South American 
moving to Pacific Coast at $1.05 to 
$1.10. 


Per ‘Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
Umit protein ..ccccccccccccccvcccce P 1.05 
Soft prsd. perk, ac. grease & quality 70.00@80.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 50.00@55.00 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade $75.00@150.00 
Mfg. shin bomes.....cccccccscccccces 56.00@130.00 





Cattle hoofs 
Junk bones 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 

of unassorted materials indicated above.) 
Animal Hair. 

Market for animal hair is rather 
nominal, with trading fair, having 
firmed up slightly from last week. 
Processed grey, summer, nominally 4c 
to 5c. Black summer sold recently at 

















6%%e, winter at 75c. Coil and field 
dried weak at 2c to 244c, nominal. 


Cath: Gl Te GG ics ec vevcwcccecccdas 2 @ 2%e 
Processed grey, summer, per Ib....... 4 @ 5c 

Processed grey, winter, per Ib........ 6 @ 6%c 
Cattle switches, each*..........e..00. 44%@ 5%e 





*According to count, 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
A little trading reported in gelatine 
and glue stocks, prices unchanged. 
Stocks apparently not over-plentiful. 


Hide trimmings reported sold at $33.00, 
carlot basis. 





7 Per Ton. 

a WR CUNE MOOR Sc s cine cccwcineceae $38.00@42.00 
Pe ae «+ 80.00@33.00 
GN GE Sr ckcenedccecuveéess -+ 42.00@43.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles..... 42.00@42.50 
ES II aga bod ieee sommes sek 31.00@35.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib... $s 


mee 
EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 


(Speciel Report to The National Provisioner. ) 

New York, July 1, 1929.—Ground 

dried blood sold at $3.75 per unit, f.o.b. 
New York. The stocks are light and 
the offerings are limited. South Ameri- 
can, for July shipment from South 
America, is offered at $4.50 per unit, 
c.i.f., with bids being asked for. 
_ There has been practically no trad- 
ing in ground and unground tankage 
around New York because stocks are 
well cleaned up. 

The new sulphate of ammonia prices 
were announced for deliveries July for- 
ward over the coming season, and are 
from $2.00 to $3.00 per ton under last 
year’s price. 

Foreign herring guano is being held 
at $4.50 and 10c, and foreign, whale 
guano at $4.75 and 10c, c.if. Atlantic 
and Gulf ports, which prices are a lit- 
tle too high to interest the buyers at 
the moment. 


-——g—— 
CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, July 2, 1929.—Extra tal- 
low, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 7%4c lb.; Manila 
cocoanut oil, tanks, New York, 7c lb.; 
Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, coast, 65%c 
lb.; Cochin cocoanut oil, barrels, New 
York, 8% @9c. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels, New 
York, 1012@10%c lb.; crude corn oil, 
barrels, New York, 9%@10c lb.; olive 
oil foots, barrels, New York, 94@9'%c 
lb.; 5 per cent yellow olive oil, barrels, 
New York, $1.10@1.15 gal. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 
York, 11%@11%c lb.; palm kernel oil, 
barrels, New York, 842@9c lb.; red 
oil, barrels, New York, 10% @l11c Ib.; 
Nigre palm oil, casks, New York, 74@ 
7%c lb.; Lagos palm oil, casks, New 
York, 8%@8%4c I|b.; glycerine, seap, 
lye, 7@7'%c lb.; glycerine, C. P., 14% 
@l15c ib.; glycerine, dynamite, 10%c lb. 


a 








THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 






Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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Crude Oil or Refined Oil? 


Should Cotton Oil Mills Be Con- 
tent with Producing Crude? 
By John P. Harris. 

It is the inalienable right ef every 
industry to improve to the utmost every 
product which it manufactures, and it 
should be a matter of pride to do so. 

Naturally, where a crude material is 
produced subject to several stages of 
processing before going to the con- 
sumer, the initial producer has a choice 
as to whether it shall be more profitable 
for him to market his product in the 
crude state or whether he shall market 
it in any stage of refinement. 

This is the question which I shall put 
up to you, without making any recom- 
mendation myself because you can judge 
far better than I can whether there is 
a higher net return to you in market- 
ing your oil as crude or as summer yel- 
low or white, deodorized or as shorten- 
ing. 
Produce Best Possible Product. 

But what I do insist upon is this: 
Regardless of whether you market your 
oil crude or refined, you owe it to your- 
self to produce the best crude or re- 
fined oil that can possibly be made. 

Let’s get this straight now. I come 
before you as an expert on oils, but I 
know absolutely nothing about oil mill- 
ing. Everyone of you can tell me more 
about how to produce good crude oil 
than I will ever know, so I am going to 
assume that your crude oil is the best 
that can be produced and I am going to 
suggest to you the best methods of 
handling that crude oil after it is pro- 
duced. 

Let’s try self analysis—it is valuable 
to any business. Ask yourselves these 
questions: Are we getting the most out 
of our crude oil the way we are han- 
dling it? 

Is it not true that we operate over 
a short seasonal period and are forced 
to market our crude oil immediately 
after crushing because it contains, in 
addition to settlings, colloidal im- 
purities which would make it sub- 
stantially depreciate if held over any 





*Paper read at recent Atlanta, Ga., con- 
vention of Interstate Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association. 
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considerable period of time? 


Many Reasons for Refining Oil. 

And isn’t it true that over any given 
term of years the price of crude and 
refined oil has been low during this ex- 
treme production period and high at 
other times? Doesn’t that place us 
largely in the hands of the refiner? 

Wouldn’t it be vastly to our ad- 
vantage to produce a P. S. Y. B. oil 
which would actually mellow and im- 
prove with age instead of depreciating, 
and could be held indefinitely if desired 
so that it could be marketed at the time 
of year when the price is most ad- 
vantageous ? 

Isn’t it true that such an oil, freshly 
refined and with all its natural sweet- 
ness, would be much better than the 
same oil when held in settling tanks, 
transported to a refinery in a tank car 
and subsequently rehandled many times 
there? Wouldn’t this be “premium” 
oil, better than the refiner now produces 
from our oil? 

But perhaps you are not advantage- 
ously located for refining, or perhaps 
you have a small mill and you feel that 
you cannot afford the extra investment 
necessary so that you can produce 
P. S. Y. B. oil or a more highly re- 
fined grade. That is understandable. 

Filter Oil or Refine It. 


All that I want to tell you, if this be 
true, is this: “Then filter your crude 
oil-and remove all of the settlings and 
colloidal impurities, so that there will 
be no increase in F. F. A. and refining 
loss and no darkening in color.” 

Then you may safely store and hold 
your oil even from season to season, 
without danger of depreciation, and you 
can market it when and where it will 
bring you the best price. 

One mill which started filtering a 
year ago last October, using nuchar 
and kieselguhr to aid filtration, has 
stored its oil as long as seven months 
at atime. And when they loaded it out 
to the refinery, the F. F. A. loss and 
color were exactly the same as the day 
that they placed it in storage. This 
mill has made careful analysis of the 
oil before and after filtration. Their av- 
erage premium figures 3 points (total 
refining loss and color gain). 

The only equipment required for this 
purpose is a filter press and a mechani- 
cally agitated tank—nothing simpler 
could be imagined. Most mills can 
equip for filtration at an outlay not to 
exceed $2,000. 

[EDITOR'S NOTE.—A series of articles 
by Mr. Harris on the filtration of crude 
oil appeared in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER under dates of October 13, 
October 20, November 3, November 17 and 
December 1, 1928.] 

“Can’t Be Done” Is Out of Date. 

Don’t let anyone “kid” you by saying 
that it cant be done, because you can 
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make a liar out of him by doing it. 
Since Lindbergh made his famous flight, 
and since we send pictures thousands 
of miles within the winking of an eye, 
a lot of us just refuse to believe that 
“it can’t be done” about anything. 

And just because you’ve been told 
that you can’t filter crude oil, or that 
the oil miller can’t refine his crude oil, 
don’t take anybody’s word for it. There 
have been seasons (perhaps 1929 or 
1930 will be one), when your mill lost 
money but would have made a good 
return (providing your seed buyers 
didn’t insist on giving it all away) if 
you had refined your oil and marketed 
the refined oil. 


Refining Prices Not Complicated. 

Refining crude oil simply consists of 
adding enough sodium hydroxide solu- 
tion to neutralize the free fatty acids 
and throw down the colloidal impurities 
in the crude oil. Nothing complicated 
about that. 

I stood by the side of a new con- 
tinuous machine for refining the other 
day and watched a mixture of crude oil 
and alkali discharge into a bowl. When 
mixed, the refined oil and soap were 
separated by centrifugal force, P. S. 
Y. B. oil being discharged from one 
spout and liquid soap from the other. 
The whole thing could easily have been 
installed in a small corner of any of 
your mills, whereby you could easily 
turn out P. S. Y. B. in place of crude 
oil. 

Maybe it’s economically sound that 
you should be producing crude oil at 
your mill, but you owe it to yourself 
to figure out the advantages pro and 
con. 

Don’t let anyone tell you that you 
can’t do it, just because you never have. 
And, if you do continue to produce 
crude oil, don’t let it be too crude. You 
now have premiums for better oil—get 
them! . 

Filter your oil—it will pay you big 
dividends, not only in premiums but in 
the flexibility of your marketing opera- 
tions. Do away with “clean-ups” for- 
ever. 

a 

IMPORTS OF COCOANUT OIL. 

Imports of cocoanut oil into the 
United States in March, 1929, totaled 
31,601,233 lbs., valued at $2,380,025, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. The 
Philippines furnished all but 758,838 
Ibs. in March. 

Imports of copra in the same month 
were 63,173,567 lbs. valued at $2,833,- 
409, of which 32,976,901 lbs. valued at 
$1,446,421 originated in the Philippines. 
. eee 


MARGARINE IN APRIL. 
Production of margarine during 
April, 1929, as reported by margarine 
manufacturers to the U. S. Bureau of 





Internal Revenue, with comparisons, 
was as follows: 
April, April, 
1929, 1928. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Uncolored margarine ........27,237,173 22,989,710 
Colored margarine .......... 1,466,441 1,300,807 
ee ee ee eR “28,703,614 24,290,517 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Steady—Some New Lows— 
Weather and Cotton Reports Bearish 
Factors—Speculative Covering Spot 
Months—Lard Stocks Bearish—Grain 
Strength Helpful. 


A rather quiet volume of trade fea- 
tured cotton oil the past week on the 
New York Produce Exchange, and the 
market steadied after dipping into new 
low ground. Liquidation commission 
house local selling was in evidence as 
the result of favorable weather and 
bearish interpretation of private cotton 
reports. 

Stop loss orders were uncovered, and 
when offerings dried up, the market 
recovered moderately as the result of 
absence of tenders on July contracts, 
which led to speculative covering in the 
spot month, carrying July to premium 
over futures. The latter had some in- 
fluence on new crops, and served to off- 
set irregular outside markets. 

Market Sensitive on Small Orders. 

Showery weather again overspread 
the belt and served to bring about 
some buying and profit taking, while 
evening up for the holiday was in evi- 
dence. Commission house trade and 
professional operations were without 
particular significance, the market re- 
sponding readily to small orders either 
way. 

Sentiment around the ring and in 
commission house circles was divided, 
but market lacked leadership. There 
was also a tendency to await new de- 
velopments. Return of rainy weather 
led to apprehension of weevil, although 
the moisture was rather beneficial in 
the Western belt, although not desired 
in the Eastern states, where the week- 
ly report indicated that climatic con- 
ditions were favorable toward weevil 
activity. 

Some of ring crowd were inclined to 
sell on all the rallies, while others were 
buying on the breaks. Increase in lard 
stocks caused bearish comment, while 
intimations that deliveries of oil 
against old orders were falling off came 
in for consideration. 

Expectations are that June consump- 
tion will range somewhere between 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


250,000 and 275,000 bbls., compared 
with about 219,000 bbls. a year ago. 

Fresh cash demand was _ reported 
quiet, but there was little or no pres- 
sure from refining quarters. Valley 
crude was offered at 7%c, with buy- 
ers’ ideas around 7%2c. The fact that 
lard failed to hold on the rallies led 
to some liquidation at times, while cot- 
ton backed and filled over a moderate 
range and furnished little or no basis 
for operations in oil. Strength in 
grains was a helpful influence. 

The liberal visible stocks were talked 
of, as was the prospect for a record 
cotton acreage. On the other hand, 
reasonableness of the price level caused 
some comment. 

Average condition of cotton, 10 pri- 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., July 3, 1929.— 
Very little change in crude and bleach- 
able prices this week, although senti- 
ment in both products was somewhat 
more bearish, because of recent good 


weather in important cotton states. 
Both buyers and sellers appear to be 
comfortably fixed for time being. Gen- 
eral opinion is that the spread between 
pure lard and cotton oil will widen con- 
siderably within the next few months. 
Traders look for some rally in cotton 
oil now that selling pressure from re- 
cent July liquidation has let up, but 
many are recommending sales of new 
crop oil on all advances, especially 
while the weather remains favorable. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., July 3, 1929.—Prime 
crude oil, 75% @7%c; all other com- 
modities, nominal. Markets very quiet; 
good rain over Texas in past week. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., July 3, 1929.—Crude 
very dull at 74%@7%e, according to 
shipment; 41 per cent meal, $36.50; 
loose cottonseed hulls, $6.75, f.0.b. Mem- 
phis. 


vate reports to date, 72 per cent. The 
increase in acreage averaged 3.37 per 
cent, indicating 48,751,000 acres. 

COCOANUT OIL—Demand rather 
moderate, market about steady. New 
York, tanks, 6%@6%c; Pacific Coast, 
tanks, 6%c. 

CORN OIL—Sold 7%c, f.o.b.; mar- 
ket, 7% @T%ke. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—New York, bar- 
rels, 12%@12%c; Pacific Coast, tanks, 
9%e. 

PALM OIL—New York, spot Nigre, 
7%ec; shipment Nigre, 7.30c; spot 
Lagos, 7%c; shipment Lagos, 742@ 

5c. 


PALM KERNEL OIL—New York, 
tanks, 7c; bulk oil, 6.95c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—New York, 
spot, sold 94%c; market quoted 9@9%%c; 
shipment foots, 8 %c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Low grade, 6c; 
high grade, shipment, 7c. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Demand quiet, 
market steady. Store oil quoted “ec 
over July. Store stocks at New York 
around 5,500 bbls. 

a. aod 
SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 
Prices of shortening and salad and 

cooking oils on Wednesday, July 3, 1929, 
based on expressions of member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the Interstate Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association as to their quan- 
tity selling programs, were as follows: 


Shortening. 

North and Northeast: Per Ib. 
Carlots, 26,000 Ibs. .......cccccececes @ily 
3.500 Ibs, and Up.......ee cece ee eeee @11% 
Less than 38,500 Whs.......cccccceees @12 

South: 

10,000 IDB. osdcccssccccsccccccosene q@it 
Less than 10,000 Ibs..........--e eee @11% 
Pacific Coast: ........eceee cece scenes 124%4@12% 
Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

Carlots, 26,000 IDG... ..ccsecocccssases 10% @11% 
B Dhis, O00 UP. ccc cccvcccccccccccions 11 @11% 
ee | rites eee 114%@124% 

South: 

Cartote, 26,000 Ie... cccccrscvececcee @10% 
GB Pees GRE OP 6 ck ccelicecivcsedncvee 1 @11l% 
oe | eer or re rT err rir 114%@11% 

PED INNES ha hawiantésvoeadterndeces 114% @11% 

Cooking Oi]—White. 
we per Ib. less than salad oil. 

Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
4c per Ib, less than salad oil, 
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The New Orleans 
Cotton Seed Oil 
Contract 


always bears a normal re- 
lationship to the price of 
spot oil and so its re-sale 
value is established. It 
serves for hedging or 
buying and selling and is 
an attractive investment. 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Trade Extension Committee 


NEW ORLEANS OIL TRADING. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., July 1, 1929.—The 
July position was fully liquidated dur- 
ing the past week with the issuance of 
about 60 notices, delivered by compound 
lard manufacturers and stopped by a 
local refining merchant. It is not 
thought that the position will be active 
during the balance of the month. 

The weather conditions are still the 
main influence in cottonseed oil, and al- 
though lard values are steady, cotton 
prices are influenced by the possibilities 
of a large yield next year, if advices 
from the fields can be believed. 

News from the western belt is that 
a very large yield can be expected in 
Texas and while the condition there is 
spotted, it is almost ideal. In Okla- 
homa only is the eastern section in bad 
shape. In Arkansas and Tennessee 
conditions are only fair, but in Louisi- 
ana conditions are extremely good. 
While in Alabama and Mississippi con- 
ditions are generally good, weevils are 
reported very active in the southern 
sections of each of these states. 

In the Atlantic states the weevils 
are reported numerous and the crop is 
receiving entirely too much moisture, 
especially in the more southern sec- 
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tions, but the crop is doing as well as 
could be expected and only the heavy 
early weevil infestation is causing con- 
cern among the trade. 

There is nothing in sight at the mo- 
ment which would indicate an early ad- 
vance in cottonseed oil prices, but it is 
still the belief of a majority of the 
trade that values are reasonably priced. 
Generally, the public seems more in- 
clined to buy moderately and additional- 
ly on each decline than to sell advances 
in spite of the prospective large cot- 
ton yield which could be grown. 

Site eae 
MEMPHIS SEED AND MEAL. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., July 3, 1929.— 
There was a further buying interest in 
new crop cottonseed on the Memphis 
Merchants’ Exchange, at $38.00 or a 
little better, but the strength in grain, 
steady cotton, higher meal and firm 
oil made sellers ask more. While bids 
were up on the close, only 25c on an 
average, asking prices were fully 50c 
higher. 

The present prices of new crop cot- 
tonseed gross better than $48.00, and 
while the new crop actual may not open 
as high as present futures values, any 
deterioration in the crop during the 
next 30 days will be reflected in seed 
values almost immediately. It is real- 
ized that seed ordinarily have not 
moved to the mills during the past sev- 
eral years on a spread as great as 
$10.00. 

Sentiment is about evenly divided at 
present levels, while the outside orders 
have been on the selling side, largely 
representing hedges against actual 
production. Crop news is still favor- 
able, but showery weather is bringing 
the weevil menace to the front again. 
Still, it is realized-that the June con- 
dition is usually most favorable and 
real crop scares ordinarily do not de- 
velop until early August. 

A buying interest developed in cot- 
tonseed meal on the opening at around 
$36.75 for the new crop months which 
found selling limited and resulted in 
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an upturn to $37.00 for October, No- 
vember and December, at which price 
several thousand tons changed hands, 
the selling from scattered origins and 
the buying by shorts, hedgers and 
locals. Near the close October sold as 


$37.00, while sellers had advanced their 
offers to $37.25. 

Apparently the market is still some- 
what oversold either in the actual or 
futures, and all sales to the consum- 
ing trade from this territory are im- 
mediately reflected by buying orders 
in the pit against only scattered sell- 
ing and none by the mills. Texas slab 
is up to $37.25, Houston and Dallas 
meal at $36.00. The acreage report 
on July 8 and consumption on July 12 
will supply incentives for the next 
move. : 

In the meantime, strong grain mar- 
kets, advancing mill feeds, weevil dam- 
age reports and considerable consump- 
tive buying may advance prices some- 
what further, but selling appears on a 
scale up and values will meet consid- 
erable resistance on any upturns above 
tonight’s close. However, the possibil- 
ity of $40.00 meal is being talked, and 
mill selling will not develop in volume 
for the next thirty days. 

— 
PRODUCTION OF MARGARINE. 
Oleomargarine production and sale 

during May, 1929, compared with the 
same month of 1928, are indicated in 
the following figures reported by the 
Collector of Internal Revenue, showing 
the tonnage on which tax was collected 
and the amount of the tax: 


Colored. Uncolored. 
May, 1929, lbs...... 1,158,007 27,849,660 - 
‘Tax seks ce bawes 26 $116,503.68 $69,624.15 
May, 1928, Ibs...... 971,477 22,409,200 
- gccedlng wea cae $97,605.30 $56,023 


For the first 11 months of the fiscal 
year ended May 31, 1929, there was 
collected a total of $1,199,209.55 on 
colored oleomargarine and $747,196.80 
on uncolored. For the same period of 
the previous fiscal year the collections 
totaled $1,141,171.57 on the colored 
product and $640,358.21 on the uncol- 
ored. 

i 


OLEOMARGARINE EXPORTS. 


Exports of oleomargarine, including 
both animal and vegetable oil products 
from the United States in April, 1929, 
totaled 45,147 Ibs., compared with 92,- 
134 Ibs. the same month of 1928, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

For the four-month period ended 
April, 1929, exports of oleomargarine 
totaled 243,320 lbs., against 258,495 
Ibs. the same period a year ago. 

— —&- -—— ‘ 

URUGUAY CASINGS EXPORTS. 

Exports of sausage casings from 
Uruguay to the United States during 
the first quarter of 1929, according to 
consular advices to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, with comparisons, 
were as follows: 














Jan.-Mar., Jan.-Mar., 
1929. 4 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 
Sausage casings: 

Bladders - 8,194 $ 2,831 32,966 $ 7,304 
Weasands .... 2,750 5,872 8,33: 3,690 
Others ....00. 266,562 72,547 198,052 31,319 
Wet  scsccd 277,506 $81,250 234,356 $42,313 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were quiet and steady 
the latter part of the week, due to pack- 
ers’ support of lard, and some buying 
on grain strength. Commission house 
selling was moderate and cash trade 
liberal. Hog run halted upturns. 

Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil quiet and steady; trade 
mostly professional; market awaiting 
developments. Outside steadiness 
checked selling, but favorable cotton 
crop reports were against buying. Crude 
quoted 7%c nominal. Cash demand 
quiet. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Friday noon, were: July, $9.45@ 
9.58; August, $5.45@9.59; Sept., $9.55@ 
9.59; Oct., $9.57@9.60; Nov., $9.50@ 
9.58; Dec., $9.59 sale; Jan., $9.56@9.63; 
Feb., $9.60@9.75. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 7%4c. 

Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 9%4c. 

a 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, July 5, 1929. — Lard, 
prime western, $12.30@12.50; middle 
western, $12.30@12.40; city, 11%@ 
11%c; refined continent, 125c; South 
American, 13%c; Brazil kegs, 14%c; 
compound, 11%c. 

a 
CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 
Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
June 29, 1929, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Westn. drsd, meats: June 29. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses.. 6,423 7,581 6,628 
Cows, carcasses .. 599 631 382 
Bulls, carcasses .. 27 37 73 
Veals, carcasses .. 8,769 8,412 7,690 
Lambs, carcasses, 22,178 32,360 19.583 
Mutton, carcasses. 2,992 3,310 5,306 
Beef cuts, lbs.... 329,945 397,890 559,880 
Pork cuts, Ibs....1,570,209 1,552,484 329,124 
Local slaughters: 
COGERS ccc cccesess 7,924 8,653 11,090 
CONE Shi cedessce 12,838 14,624 14,894 
SE? v.aseaxe seen 32,957 29,729 43,370 
SE acdcstdivads 46,767 53,316 58,499 
———% 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal and 
city inspection at Boston for the week 
ended June 29, 1929, with comparisons: 





Week Cor. 
ended Prev week, 
Western dressed meats: June 29. week 1928. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,180 2,266 2,411 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,322 1,282 1,163 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 52 40 32 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,223 970 1,200 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 15,261 14,920 10,780 
Mutton, carcasses .... 772 1,430 1,034 
ye eee 294,012 388,495 357,319 
Local slaughters: 
SO ee err 959 1,183 
MED ccduaetereccdaun 1,684 1,140 
Se 14,598 14,006 
ED sis. che ee eas 4,762 3,254 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended June 29, 1929: 

















the close of business on June 30, 1929, Week Cor. 
-- 2 ole » . ended Prev. week, 
with comparisons, are reported by the Western dressed meats: June 29. week. 1928. 
Chicago Board of Trade as follows: Steers, carcasses ..... 1,639 1,904 1,928 
June 30, May 31, June 30, Cows, carcasses ...... 977 702 890 
1929. 1929, 1928. Bulls, carcasses ...... 331 26 433 
Mess pork, new, Veals, carcasses ...... 1,305 1,644 1,689 
made since Oct. Lambs, carcasses ...... 11,154 12,012 7,512 
1, '28, bris... 740 874 673 Mutton, carcasses ..... 1, 1,327 1,443 
Other kinds of Sa PE hc ceo .c.c% se: 375,675 459,071 393,319 
barreled pork, Local slaughters: 
Se oo as 82.471 27,971 24,055 EROS EPR RRA tae 1,165 1,344 
P. S. lard, made Re 2,051 2,057 
since Oct. 1, HOgS «1... sees eeeeees 11,684 12,168 
"SG, TOR. wsece 89,374,649 82,784,242 106,699,696 BROED 6 ce csscncesdesece 4,326 4,086 
P.S. lard, made 
Oct. 1, '27, to 
Oct. 1, °28, Ibs. 447,000 «447,000 3,543,000 MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 
eo , ye 13,017,869 10,712,462 9,963,203 Imports of meats and meat products 
S. R. sides, made received at the port of New York for 
since Oct. 1, ¥ 
"OR ibe...” 981,197 «450,781 1,979,266 the week ended June 29, 1929, accord 
§. R. sides, made ing to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
previous to Economics: 
= ~ a 7,000 Point of 
Se alesse origin. Commodity. Amount. 
bellies, made Argentine—Canned meats ........... 1,776,006 Ibs. 
since Oct. 1, Argentine—Beef cuts ............... 219,512 lbs. 
28, lbs. ..... 28,705,072 28,745,499 26,963,693 ‘Argentine—Cured beef .......... 14,050 lbs 
D 8. clear Argentine—Sausage ........ 18,000 lbs 
bellies, made Argentine—Meat products 20,659 lbs. 
previous to Oct. Canada—Veal offal ...... 2,574 Ibs 
_ & eer 4,086 —s_ aeccce Canada—Bacon 3,049 Ibs 
D. S. rib bellies, Canada—Vealers  . 2,162 
made since Oct. England—Potted mea 650 Ibs. 
1, '28, Ibs.... 3,448,265 2,663,273 3,408,808 Germany—Ham ..... 6,417 lbs 
Extra 8. Cc. yermany—Bacon 612 Ibs. 
sides, made Germany—Sausage .. 2,388 Ibs. 
since Oct. 1, Holland—Hams in ti 5,685 Ibs. 
°28, Ibs. ....-. 206,175 270,137 215,363 Italy—Bouillon cubes 275 Ibs. 
S. C. sides, Ibs. —....- «es 15,990 = we aeee Ttaly—BAQUsAge 2. ccccccccccccccccces 4,649 Ibs. 
D. S. short fat New Zealand—Quarters of frozen beef 7 
backs, Ibs. 7,965,619 7,850,382 7,443,456 ruguay—Canned corned beef. 444,590 Ibs. 
D. S. shoulders, 610.467 Uruguay—Cured beef .......--+--0+- 141,600 Ibs. 
«OS harna’ ibs. 30,508,044 35,605,704 36,827,044 _ Corrections have been received to 
8. P. skinned | 7s mae eaten data on meat imports at New York for 
hams, lbs. ... 20,111, 511, 585,12 
see eee: Ibs. 24,558'155 26,442°268 27,762,048 the weeks ended June 7 and June 21, 
S. P. Californias 1929, as issued by the New York office, 
. = U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
f 8 h ji 
shoulders, Ibs... 13,889,542 14,242,014 8,861,707 ics, as follows: Week ended June 7— 
S. P. shoulders, 78,975 195,489 94.276 New Zealand, 1,000 lamb carcasses in- 
oun ‘cuts of sb tin , "stead of 34,482 carcasses; week ended 
meats, Ibs. 8,081,420 8,689,481 8,810,365 Jyne 21—New Zealand, 2,300 sheep 


138,667,242 145,696,475 142,568,646 


carcasses instead of 12,300 carcasses. 


4 





BRITISH PROVISION CABLES. 

(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, July 3, 1929.—General pro- 
vision markets steady but dull. Fair 
demand for hams and picnics, and trad- 
ing slightly more active. Supplies of 
hams very moderate. Square shoulders 
and pure lard continue quiet. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 113s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 83s; hams, long cut, 
113s; picnics, 78s; short backs, 92s; 


bellies, clear, 89s; Canadian, 115s; 
Cumberland, 90s; spot lard, 61s 9d. 
fe 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


The market at Hamburg was steady, 
according to cable advices to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Receipts of 
lard for the week were 1,620 metric 
tons. Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Ger- 
many’s most important markets were 
82,000 at a top Berlin price of 18.37c 
a pound, compared with 102,000 at 
14.62c a pound, for the same week last 
year. 

The Rotterdam market was steady. 
The demand for animal fats was im- 
proving. 

The market at Liverpool was firm. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 19,000 for the 
week. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended June 28, 1929, 
was 82,000, as compared with 91,000 
for the same period of last year. 

The exports of Danish bacon for the 
week ended July 1, 1929, amounted to 
4,649 metric tons, as compared with 
5,280 metric tons for the same period 
of last year. 

oe 

CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 

Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended June 27, 1929, with comparisons: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 
1,000-1,200 Ibs. 






Week Same 
ended Prev. week, 
June 27. week. 1928. 
Toronto errs $12.75 $12.00 
Montreal . 11.50 12.25 11.00 
WINE occ ccccewses 2.00 11.50 11.25 
COIMOLY ooo cs dccaceces 11.35 esee 9.50 
Edmonton 10.50 11.00 9.50 
Prince Albert ....... asec 10.50 9.25 
Moose Jaw .....ccece 10.50 10.75 10.25 
Saskatoon .....cccce. wee 10.50 9.50 
VEAL CALVES. 
WetOnGe fs i cccccuwscevd $14.50 $15.5 $14.50 
Montreal ......sceces 12.5 12.50 12.00 
Winnipeg ...cccccccce 13.00 13.00 13.00 
Calgary ..cccccccccce 12.00 eee 12,00 
Hdmonton ......+.+6- 11.50 11.00 11.00 
Prince Albert ...... - 10.50 11.00 9.50 
Moose Jaw ......++5+ 12.00 2.00 11,00 
Saskatoon ......++-+- 10.00 11.00 12.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
Towemtd. “cc ccocccccese $13.50 $13.75 $12.50 
Montreal .....--+se+e 13.25 13.75 12.50 
Winnipeg ......---e0+ 12.00 12.50 11,15 
Calgary ..cccccccccee 12.25 acne 11.00 
Edmonton ........+0-+ 12.00 12.50 11.10 
Prince Albert ......-- 12.00 12.50 11.35 
Moose Jaw ....-+se++ 11.90 12,40 11.00 
Saskatoon ......+.-++ 11.30 12.55 10.85 
GOOD LAMBS. 

OTONTO 22. ceccercens $16.50 $18.50 $18.00 
srentreal -. 16.00 20.00 17.00 
Winnipeg . -. 16.00 17.00 15.50 
Calgary 12.50 ones eke 
Edmonton .... 16.00 17.00 16.00 
Prince Alber 14.00 ne wane 
Moose Jaw 15.00 pwee 15.00 
Saskatoon ..... coos 15,00 17.00 eee 

—@o—_ 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Bacon exports from Denmark for the 
week ended July 1, 1929, were 4,649 
metric tons, all to England, according 
to government cable advices. 
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NLESS floors are 

cleaned daily and 
every trace of trodden-in 
refuse removed, disagree- 
| able odors and unsanitary 
conditions, quite likely to 
affect your product, are 
sure to result. Whether 
the floors in your plant 
are wooden or concrete, 
you can easily keep them 
spotless with Meat Pack- 








Keeps floors clean and sweet 
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tallow, grease and blood 
is quickly loosened. Noth- 
ing remains to decay. Sur- 
faces dry clean and whole- 
some. 


Meat Packers’ Oakite can 
be used to advantage on 
other cleaning jobs, too. 
Hog scalding; washing 
cutting tables, cooking 
vats, and ham boilers are 








ers’ Oakite. 


rinsed away. Every bit 


Oakite Service Men, 
cleaning specialists, are 
located in the leading 
industrial centers of 
the U. S. and Canada. 








A mild solution of this sudsless cleaner is 
simply flowed on and then mopped and 


up and done at 
material. Let 
of meat scrap, 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 20A Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| 
Veat Packers’ Oakite 
complies with all re- 
quirements of the | 
U. S. Bureau of | 


TRAOE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials an Methods | 





and give you details. 


but a few of the opera- 
tions that can be speeded 
lower cost with this efficient 
a nearby Service Man call 
No obligation. 





Animal Industry, | 











MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 


Recent changes in the federal meat 
inspection service are as follows: 

Inspection granted — Santa Maria 
Packing Corp., Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Mama’s Ravioli Co.; Kennel Food Sup- 
ply Co., box 278, Fairfield, Conn.; Fos- 
ter Beef Co., Claremont, N. H.; Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Washington, 
D. C.; Supreme Packing Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Inspection withdrawn—Kingan & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Glidden Nut Butter 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Julius Sostmann & 
Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; Pure 
Meat Products Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Changes in official names—The C. F. 
Sauer Co., 438 S. Main st., Greenville, 
S. C., and Dukes Products Co., instead 
of previous name; Glidden Food Prod- 
ucts Co., 3702 Iron st., Chicago, Ill., and 
Troco Co. of Ill. instead of Troco Nut 
Butter Co.; Wilson & Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., and Wilson & Co., Inc., T. M. Sin- 
clair & Co., Ltd., instead of previous 
name. 

Change in official address—Baltimore 
Butterine Co., 20-28 Willard st., and 
47-53 Catherine st., Baltimore, Md., 
mail 55-59 Catherine st. instead of pre- 
vious address. 

oo 

ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to July 5, 1929, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 140,562 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 3,053 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were as 
follows: To England, 108,935 quarters; 
to the Continent, 60,142 quarters. 


HIDE EXCHANGE TRADING. 


More than 12,000,000 Ibs. of hid:s, 
valued at upwards of $2,500,000, were 
represented in the futures contrac‘s 
traded in on the New York Hide Ex- 
change during June, it was announced 
by president M. R. Katzenberg in re- 
viewing the first month’s operations of 
the Exchange. 

“Although it opened only on June 4, 
the New York Hide Exchange has al- 
ready demonstrated its great potential 
value to the hide and leather indus- 
try,” he said. “Prices on the exchange 
have reflected conditions in the world 
hide markets, and the hedging facil- 
ities offered by the Exchange have 
been used by packers and tanners, im- 
porters and exporters, brokers and 
dealers alike. 


“The machinery of the exchange and 
the clearing house has _ functioned. 
Despite the fact that prices in some 
positions moved up more than three 
and a half cents a pound, the advance 
was orderly and, due in no small meas- 
ure to the fact that the exchange was 
in operation, attended by little dis- 
turbance in the trade. 

“The maximum fluctuation on the 
exchange in any one day was 60 points, 
or a little more than one-half cent, 
while the average daily fluctuation was 


sold at 17.03 cents a pound and on 
June 20 they touched 20.60, an advance 
of 3.57 cents per pound. The possibil- 
ities of this market for either hedging 
or trade speculation are illustrated by 
the fact that at these prices one May 
contract purchased on June 4 and sold 
on June 20 would have shown a profit 
of $1,428 less commissions.” 

—?¢ 

CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended June 29, 1929, were 4,774,- 
000 lbs.; previous week, 4,141,000 Ibs.; 
same week last year, 3,814,000  lbs.; 
from January 1 to June 29 this year, 
102,261,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
115,047,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended June 29, 1929, were 
5,109,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,840,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,960,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to June 29 this year, 
112,359,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 117,781,000 Ibs. 

—_@——_ 
TANNERS’ HIDE STOCKS. 

Stocks of raw hides and skins held 
by tanners on May 31, 1929, with com- 
parisons, are given by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce as follows: 











May 31, Apr. 30, 

! 924 
well under a quarter of a cent. The | , a ll 
market was a broad one, all positions "ttle. total hides os os- +: i bi 
except October being traded. The Steers ......... Recah ts 465,505 447,625 
heaviest trading was in the December Reale opens a: pyre aaa 

*,e . ’ s eCeoeeeeeseceveseses AO, Ue + 
position, with September, January and TORO 158.257 213°739 
May next. Dry or dry salted, hides.. 59,809 70,058 
4 ee . CO, PROD, 6 hows Seaen abc aue 1,570,895 1,394,470 
“The May position made the major kip, skins ............2222: 192,018 180,9°0 
advance. On June 4, the first day of Sheep and lamb, skins......5,142,540° 4,768,597 
° =. “ Goat and kid, skins........8,520,517 7,463,885 
trading on the Exchange, May futures (¢abretta, skins ............ BIB B72 471,376 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES —Trading in the 
packer hide market so far this week 
has been rather light. The movement 
to date totals only around 30,000 hides, 
mostly June take-off. The situation 
still appears somewhat mixed, with the 
main support to the market coming 
from sole leather interests. 

Branded steers were the first de- 
scriptions to move, selling at unchanged 
prices. Killers report more could be 
sold on this basis, if available. Heavy 
native cows moved in a small way at 
mid-week at unchanged price. While 
reports of trading in light native cows 
late last week were never confirmed 
on the scale reported at that time, 
offerings of these are lighter; how- 
ever, sales in a way are generally 
credited at the %c decline, although 
other killers continue to talk 17%%c. 

Very little has been heard from the 
South American market so far this 
week, and the situation is reported 
about unchanged. 

The hide futures market declined 
sharply during the week, a full cent 
drop being registered on August light 
native cows, ranging down to 8/10c de- 
cline on the May futures, fully dis- 
counting the decline in the cash market 
on that description. 

A car of spready native steers sold 
in this market last week, April to June 
dating, at 19%c; later, a car same dat- 
ing sold in the East at 20c. Buyers 
bidding 17%c, or %c down, on heavy 
native steers throughout the week. 
Late information is to the effect that 
a few sold at 17%c at end of this 
week. One packer sold 3,000 extreme 
native steers at 17%4c, steady with last 
confirmed trade; earlier reports of 18c 
sales last week never confirmed. 

Around 15,000 branded steers sold 
early in the week at 16%c for butt 
brands, 16c for Colorados, 16%c for 
heavy Texas steers, 16c for light Texas 
steers, all steady prices. Extreme 
light Texas steers quoted 15¢c nom. 

One car of heavy native cows moved 
at 17%c, steady price, and this is bid 
for more. Light native cows continue 
somewhat mixed; around 4,000 to 5,000 
understood sold at 17c, or %c down 
from the peak reached two weeks ago. 
Buyers claim more are available on 
this basis, while some packers continue 
to talk 17%2c. Branded cows appar- 
ently have not yet sold; quoted nom- 
inally 1642@17c, with top last paid. 

Native bulls last sold at 12%c for 
June take-off and this reported bid. 
Branded bulls nominally 11@11%c. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Small 
packers are closely sold up locally to 
end of June, the bulk of June produc- 
tions having moved earlier at 17c for 
25/50 lb. natives and 16%c for 50-lb. 
and up, while branded brought 16c flat. 
Some July productions being offered 
now at 17c for all-weight native steers 
and cows and 16c for branded, with 
interest rather quiet. Small packer 
regular slunks sold at $1.20. 

Another Southern California packer 
moved May hides at close of last week 
at 14%c flat, for steers and cows. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS— Big packer 
hide trimmings nominally $35.00 per 
ton, Chicago basis; small packer trim- 
mings around $33.00. 


COUNTRY HIDES— Country hide 
market has been slow, with buyers in- 
clined to await further action in the 
packer market. Good all-weights gen- 
erally quoted 12%@13c, selected, de- 
livered. Heavy steers and cows offered 
at 12%4c, with buyers ideas ‘%c less. 
Good 25/45 lb. extremes now generally 
considered 15%c top, although 16c is 
talked in some quarters. Butf weights 
considered around 13c market. All- 
weight branded priced around 11@ 
11%c, less Chicago freight. 
“CALFSKINS.—Packer calskin mar- 
ket unchanged. Last trading in May 
regular points was at 24c, northern 
basis, and 25¢ for Toronto May calf. 
Killers talking 25c nominal for June 
calf, regular points. 

A car of 8/15 lb. first-salted Chicago 
city calf sold late last week at 22c, or 
Ye advance over previous sale; this 
week a car 10/15 lb. weights sold at 


22%c. Mixed cities and countries 
quoted 19@20c; straight countries 
17@18c. Chicago city light calf and 


deacons sold at $1.55. 

KIPSKINS.—Last trading in packer 
kips, last week, was at 22%c for June 
natives, northern basis, and branded at 
19c; overweights nominally 21c. 

First-salted Chicago city kips quoted 
nominally at 20c. Mixed cities and 
countries around 17%@18%%c; straight 
countries 16%@17c. 

Packer regular slunks were cleaned 
up previous week at $1.40; hairless 
nominally 35@45c, demand dull. 

HORSEHIDES.—Market rather slow, 
with straight city renderers quoted 
$6.00@6.25 asked, ranging down to 
$5.00@5.50 asked for mixed city and 
country lots. 

SHEEPSKINS.—Dry pelts quoted 
20@22c per lb. Last trading in big 
packer shearlings was at $1.15 flat, run- 
ning around 60 to 70 per cent No. 1’s; 
last trading in shearlings, running 
mostly No. 1’s, was at $1.50@1.35, and 
this is asked for that quality. Small 
packer shearlings offered around $1.10. 
Pickled skins about unchanged; last 
trading in California spring lambs at 
Chicago was at $8.50 per doz., flat, and 
$8.75 per doz. last paid at New York. 
One packer sold a car of native lambs 
at $9.50, flat, at Chicago; another 
packer reported to have moved some 
same basis; tradiig recently in the East 
on native lambs at $9.50 up to $10.25 
per doz. Sales of small packer green 
lamb skins reported recently at $1.90@ 
2.00 per cwt. live lamb, at Chicago. 

PIGSKINS.—No. 1 pigskin strips 
quoted nominally around 7¥c. Gela- 
tine stocks last sold at 5¢ for fresh 
frozen, 44%c green salted. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—One car of 
spready native steers, April to June 
dating, sold at 20c. Another packer 
moved June production during the 
period at 17%c for native steers, 16%2c 
for butt brands and 16c for Colorados, 
same prices realized by other packers 
earlier. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Market rather 
dull and buyers have been showing very 
little interest in the market. Good 
25/45 Ib. extremes are quoted nominally 
15@15%e. Buff weights quoted 13c. 

CALFSKINS.—Some quiet trading 
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believed to have taken place late last 
week in the calfskin market, since 
which time market has been quiet. The 
5/7’s are quoted around $1.80@1.90 last 
paid, 7/9’s $2.35@2.40 nom., 9/12’s last 
sold at $3.15 and $3.25 asked. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Closing bid quotations on futures 
trading on the New York Hide Ex- 
change for the days mentioned: 

Saturday, June 22, 1929.—Aug. 18.80; 
Sept. 19.10; Oct. 19.10; Nov. 19.50; Dec. 
19.50; Jan. 20.00; Feb. 20.00; Mar. 
oan Apr. 20.10; May 20.20. Sales 6 
ots. 

Saturday, June 29, 1929.—Aug. 17.90; 
Sept. 18.30; Oct. 18.80; Nov. 18.70; 
Dec. 19.15; Jan. 19.10; Feb. 19.20; Mar. 
19.30; Apr. 19.40; May 19.65. 

Monday, July 1, 1929.—Aug. 17.70; 
Sept. 17.80; Oct. 18.10; Nov. 18.45; 
Dec. 18.90; Jan. to Mar. 19.00; Apr. 
19.20; May 19.50; June 19.50. 

Tuesday, July 2, 1929—Aug. 17.30 
nom.; Sept. 17.70 bid; Oct. 17.50; Nov. 


18.20; Dec. 18.70; Jan. 18.60; Feb. 
18.70; Mar. 18.90; Apr. 19.00; May 
19.15; June 19.25, all bid. Sales 20 lots. 

Wednesday, July 38, 1929.—Aug. 
17.20; Sept. 17.40; Oct. 17.50; Nov. 
18.10; Dec. 18.26; Jan. 18.00; Feb. 


18.50; Mar. 18.70; Apr. 18.90; May 
19.00; June 19.10. Sales 21 lots. 
Thursday, July 4, 1929.—Holiday. 
Friday, July 5.—Aug. 17.00; Sept. 
17.50; Oct. 17.50; Nov. 18.00; Dec. 
18.17; Jan 18.15; Feb. 18.30; Mar. 18.50; 
Apr. 18.80; May $18.95; June 19.00. 
(Future quotations by E. Lowitz & Co.) 


———<—__ 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 
Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ending July 5, 1929, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 
PACKER HIDES. 


* Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
July 5, °29. week, 1928. 
Spr. nat. 
strs. ......19%@20 @20n 26 @26% 
Hvy. nat. 
ax’ vie.ce0-< 174%@18 @18 @24b 
Hvy. Tex. strs, @16% @16% @238% 
Hvy. butt 
brnd’d strs. @16% @16% @23% 
Hvy. Col. strs. @16 @16 @23 
Ex-light Tex. r 
ik oe @16%n 164%@17 @23b 
Brnd’d cows. @164%4n 164%@17 @23b 
Hvy. nat. cows @17% @1i% @23%b 
Lt. nat. cows @ili 17 @17% @24b 
Nat. bulls .. @12% @12% 17%@18b 
Brnd'd bulls.11 @11%n 10 @11 16 @16%n 
Calfskins ...24 @25 24 @25 31 @32 
Kips, nat. .. @22% @22% 28 @29 
Kips, ov-wt.. @21in @21in 28 @29 
Kips, brnd’d. @19 @19 27 @28 
Slunks, reg... @1.40 @1.40 @1.85 
Slunks, hris..85 @4in 35 @45n 65 @70n 
Light native butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 
Nat. all wts. @liax 164%@17 @24b 
Branded .... @16ax @16 @23b 
Nat. bulls .. @i2 @12 17 @17% 
Brnd’d bulls. @a1l0% @10% 16 @16% 
Calfskins ... 22 @21%)n 28° @30- 
a @20n 19% @20n 25 26 
Slunks, reg... @1,20 @1.20 1.60@1.65 
Slunks, hris.. a@30n 380) @35n @60n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers..12 @12% 124%@13 19% @20 
Hvy. cows ..12 @12% 12%@13 184%@19 
ME sdaceos @13n 134%,@14 @21 
Extremes ... @15% 15%@16% 2 @24% 
a @10n @10n @16n 
Calfskins ...17 @18 17 @18 244% @25 
RNS vissccoues 164,@17 16% @17 231% @24 
Light calf ..1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.60@1.75 
Deacons .....1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.60@1.75 
Slunks, reg...50 @60 50 @60 7 @1.00 


Slunks, hris..15 @20 15 @20 25 @30 

Horsehides ..5.00@6.25 5.25@6.50 7.00@8.50 

Hogskins ...60 @70 60 @i0 90 @95 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Wa Mas Mevedece™ « Saxdauta . stepenane 

Sml. pkr. 


lambs 
Pkr. shearlgs.1.15@1.35 
Dry pelts ..20 @21 


1.15@1.35 1.3541.40 
20 @21 30) @32 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
= ad Economics. ) - 


Chicago, July 3, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with late last 
week, strictly good and choice fed 
steers are 50@75c higher; lower 
grades, about 25c up; light yearlings, 
25@50c higher, inbetween grades show- 
ing most advance; fat cows, 50c higher, 
instances 75c up on better grades; cut- 
ters, mostly 25@50c up; bulls, steady 
to 25¢ lower, light grassy offerings 
showing decline; vealers, $1.00 higher. 
Sharp shrinkage in supply figures a 
stimulus on practically all classes, es- 
pecially on well finished medium weight 
and weighty steers, these being wanted 
on shipper account. Extreme top 
$16.15, new high for year; numerous 
loads, $16.00, bulk better grade steers 
selling at week-end at $15.00 upward; 
long yearlings, $16.00; light kinds, 
$15.90, very few grass steers in run, 
bulk going on stockers account at 
$12.00 downward. Strictly grainfed 
cows sold in odd lots at $12.50 and bet- 
ter, but $8.50@10.00 took bulk; cut- 
ters, mostly $6.25@7.25; practical top 
weighty sausage bulls, $10.00; light 
grassy kinds, $8. 50@9. 25. Selected 
vealers closed at $16.50; light kinds, 
$14.25@15.00. 

HOGS—Active markets and strong 
prices featured week’s trade in the hog 
division. Compared with last Thurs- 
day, current quotations are 30@40c 
higher, and all interests were in the 
market at the advance. Today’s top, 
$11.50, paid for 150- to 210-lb. weights. 
Bulk good and choice 150- to 220-lb. 
averages, $11.25@11.50; 230- to 280- 
lb. weights, $11.00@11.25, few loads up 
to $11.85; 290- to 330-lb. averages, 
$10.70@11.00; bulk packing sows, $9.85 
@10.15; smooth lightweights, up to 
$10.35; most good to choice 120- to 140- 
Ib. averages, $10.75@11.25. 

SHEEP—Under pressure of light 


receipts and a stronger dressed lamb 
trade, live lamb prices advanced most- 
ly 25c with some sales 50c higher than 
at close of last week. Yearlings and 
fat ewes sold strong. Week’s tops: 
Native lambs, $15.15; rangers, $15.00; 
yearlings, $12.25; fat ewes, $6.75. 
Bulks: Native lambs, $14.25@14.50; 
rangers, $14.75@15.00; yearlings, 
$11.00@11.50; fat ewes, "$6: 00@6.50; 
feeding lambs, steady to strong; choice 
60- to 64-Ib., $13.85@13.65; few 74-lb. 
$12.35. 
oe 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kans., July 3, 1929. 

CATTLE—Somewhat lighter receipts 
and an increased demand for fed steers 
and yearlings stimulated the trade, and 
last week’s declines were fully regained. 
Most fed classes advanced 25@50c, with 
some of the inbetween grades of year- 
lings as much as 75c over last Thurs- 
day. Grass fat steers shared a good 
portion of the upturn in values and are 
quoted 25@50c higher. Choice long fed 
steers, scaling 1,764 lbs., scored the 
week’s top at $15.50, new top for the 
year on weighty offerings. Numerous 
loads went at $14.75@15.25, while the 
bulk of the fed arrivals cleared from 
$13.00@14.50. She-stock and _ bulls 
closed at strong to 25c higher levels, 
while vealers are around 50c higher, 
with the late top at $13.50. 

HOGS—Both shippers and packers 
displayed considerable interest in the 
fresh supply of hogs, and trading was 
fairly active, with prices 25@35c high- 
er than last Thursday. The top for the 
period under review reached $11.15 on 
Wednesday’s session on choice 190- to 
210-Ib. weights and was paid by all in- 
terests. Packing grades sold on a 10@ 
15c higher basis, with prices ranging 
from $9.00@9.85 





For DACKER 


who Cares 
DEPEND DABLE 





July 6, 1929, 


SHEEP—There was a decided reac- 
tion in the fat lamb market, and closing 
prices are 75c to $1.00 higher than last 
Thursday. The week’s top reached 
$14.75 on choice Colorado lambs fed 
on alfalfa and grain, while best natives 
and straight range lambs went at 
$14.50. Most of the week’s supply 
brought $14.00@14.50. Mature classes 
were scarce, and final prices are strong 
to 25c higher. Best fat ewes went at 
$6.75, with others going at $5.75@6.25. 
Several lots of Texas grass wethers 
sold from $7.25@7.75. 

ee 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
conomics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., July 3, 1929. 

CATTLE—Light receipts and a short 
session due to the holiday were the sole 
factors incident to the general rise of 
cattle values this week. Compared with 
last Thursday, native steers sold 50@ 
75¢ higher; mixed yearlings and heif- 
ers, 25@50c higher; cows, 25c higher, 
with spots up more; all cutters, 10@15c 
higher; bulls, 25@50c higher; good and 
choice vealers, $1.50@1.75 higher. Na- 
tive steers sold largely from $12.00@ 
14.35, with best heavies at $14.90, av- 
eraging 1,367 lb. Top yearlings, at 
$14.75, scaled 971 lb.; best mixed year- 
lings, averaging 756 lIb., landed $14.50, 
while 778-lb. heifers scored $14.15 as 
high. Most fat heifers brought $13.00 
@13.50; cows, largely $8.00@9.50; low 
cutters, mostly $5.65@6.25. Top medium 
bulls registered $9.75 Wednesday, with 
good and choice vealers $15.75 and 
$16.00. 

HOGS—Increased shipping demand 
assisted sellers in boosting hog prices 
this week, a net gain of 35@45c being 
recorded as compared with last Thurs- 
day. Pigs advanced 25@50c, and pack- 
ing sows 15@25c. Top price today was 
$11.55, with bulk of light and butcher 
hogs at $11.80@11.50. Packing sows, 
mostly $10.00. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb trade was fairly 
active during the period, and prices ad- 
vanced 25c, sheep holding steady. Bulk 
of lambs sold the entire week at $13.75 
@14.25, with closely-sorted choice kinds 
at $14.50. Fat ewes earned $5.00@6.00. 

a 


ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., July 3, 1929. 

CATTLE—Curtailed marketings re- 
sulted in upturns of 25@50c on all kill- 
ing cattle. Mixed yearlings reached 
$14.40; long yearlings, $14.25; rough 
but fat matured steers, $13.75; other 
grain feds, down to $13.00; inbetween 
and grassy steers, to $11.50. Beef cows 
centered at $7.75@9.25; heifers, $9.50@ 
11.50; cutters, $6.00@7.25; bulls, $9.00 
@9.50. Vealers selling largely at $14.00. 

HOGS—Advances of 35@50c fea- 
tured the hog trade for the period, 
sorted 160- to 220-lb. weights reaching 
$11.15; 230- to 325-lb. butchers going at 
$10.50@11.00; packing sows, $9.50@ 
10.00; pigs 25c up, bulking $11.25. 

SHEEP — Uneven upturns featured 
the lamb trade, desirable natives sell- 
ing largely at $13.50@14.50, bucky 
lambs being discriminated against to 
the extent of $1.00 over ewe and wether 
offerings. Most fat ewes turned at 
$5.00@6.00 or steady, yearlings holding 
at $10.00@11.50. 
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July 6, 1929. 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, July 3, 1929. 


CATTLE—A free movement market- 
ward of fed steers and yearlings from 
dry lots, and the fact that quality and 
finish were unusually good, drew liberal 
shipping orders. This proved a sub- 
stantial support to the local market 
for the better grades of fed steers and 
yearlings, and an advance of 25@50c 
was recorded, with strictly choice 
weighty steers fully 50@75c higher. 
Part of this advance was also recorded 
on the better grades of fed heifers, 
with other she-stock and bulls, as well 
as warmed-up steers, quoted steady to 
25c higher. Bulls also reflect a touch 
of betterment; veals, 50c lower. The 
peak of the advance was reached on a 
mid-week session, with choice weighty 
steers topping at $16.00 and the bulk 
of fed steers and yearlings, $13.25@ 
15.50. Plain warmed-up steers, down- 
ward to $12.00 and a little under; fed 
heifers, $11.75@14.00; beef cows, $8.25 
@10.00; grain feds, up to $11.50 and 
a little above; cutter grades, $6.00@ 
7.75; medium bulls, $8.50@9.25; prac- 
tical veal top, $13.50. 

HOGS—While local supplies have 
been of liberal proportions, the heavy 
buying orders on the part of the ship- 
pers has tended to key up competition. 
The general trend to values for the 
period has been upward, with a net up- 
turn quoted at 25@40c. The top on 
Wednesday reached $11.10, paid for 
sorted 180- to 220-lb. averages. 

SHEEP—Improvement in the dressed 
lamb trade at Eastern cities, coupled 
with lighter receipts, resulted in sub- 
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stantial advances on killing classes. 
Lambs and yearlings, 50@75c up; ma- 
tured sheep, 25@35c higher for the 
period. Slaughter range lambs on 
Wednesday of this week sold at $14.00 
@14.50; natives, $13.75@14.00; top, 
$14.10; fed clipped lambs, averages 
80 to 88 lb., $14.00; fed yearlings, 73 
lb. average, $12.50; slaughter ewes, 
$5.75@6.50; top, $6.60. 
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KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 

Classification of livestock slaughtered 
in April, 1929, based on reports from 
about 600 packers and slaughterers rep- 
resenting nearly 75 per cent of the 
total slaughter under federal inspec- 
tion, is reported by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with comparisons, 
as follows: 
Cattle ———_Hogs——— Sheep and 





—_@——_ we lambs 
SIOUX CITY _iiop 2 

(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 5 . $ 38 : g a5 5 

____ Besnomics) iG ag FRG 2 
Sioux City, Ia., July 3, 1929. 1928 Pet. Pct. Pet. Pet. Pct. Pet. Pet. Pet. 
CATTLE—Better grade steers and Jan. 39.09 57.42 3.49 58.11 46.34 0.55 83.38 6.04 
yearlings scored 15@25c advances, Xih- 45:95 7.68 316 O845 40.08 150 92.08 1.07 
while steady to oe sone ere Apr. 52-60 44.15 9.25 51.55 47.78 87 93.33 f8 

for less attractive kinds. oice long ay .54 41.14 4. .82 61.02 . : : 

: 52.12 43.17 4.71 44.21 54.85 .94 90.71 9.29 
ietren“reachen s1650;' ste, Ti) ie SUSR TORRES ie te 
eeves reache .50; steers, 1, Aug. 46. 09 4. ; “83 x x 
ib. up, bulked at $13:75@1525, ‘and §R BR ESTE EE Re ome os 
lighter weights and yearlings sold Nov. 37.00 59.48 3.52 46.08 53.47 .45 90.79 9.21 
largely at $13.00@14.75. Fat she-stock Dec. 41.80 54.97 8.14 50.83 49.32.35 92.34 7.66 
showed mild strength after early weak- Ay..45.34 50.78 8.88 48.04 51.88 .58 91.74 8.26 

ness. Choice heifers made $14.00, and 1929 

cows bulked at $8.25@10.25. Bulls de- Jan. 47-54 40.44 3.02 52.48 47.15 or oa ts 
clined 25c, and medium grades brought Mar. 50.95 45.66 3.39 51.41 48.04 .55 94.15 5.85 
$8.25@8.75 largely. Vealers suffered a Apr. 54.79 41.44 3.77 49.37 49.75 .88 91.56 8.44 
50c setback, only selects above $13.50. Gane 


HOGS—Swine values showed 25@50c 
gains, with heavy butchers up most. 
Choice 180- to 280-lb. weights shared 
the late $10.90 top, and most 160- to 
280-lb. averages cleared at $10.70@ 
10.85. Butchers, 290 lb. up, bulked at 
$10.50@10.65. Packing sows, $9.60@ 
10.00, smooth lights, $10.15. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs and better grade 
yearlings finished 50@75c 
Choice fat range 
$14.50, most natives cleared at $14.00@ 
$12.50. Fat shorn ewes held, top, $6.50. 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at seven centers during the 
week ended Friday, June 28, 1929: 


Wk. ended Prev. Cor. wk., 
June 28. week. 1928. 


COMET ois icaceressnes 125,305 120,691 132,661 

Kansas City, Kans...... 69,831 65,810 47,932 

CR ce Ae 55,500 46,300 36,871 

higher, “St. Louis ..........04. 57,809 60,150 53,4138 

gner. gioux City 2.2.2.0... 27/294, 25,152 21,876 

lambs topped at St. Paul ............... 40,668 1, 39,995 
New York City......... 21,219 21,754 29,208 


*Includes East St. Louis, Ill. 











J. W. MURPHY CoO. 


Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Union Stock Yards Omaha, Nebr. 







E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 
So. Omaha Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
E. K. Corrigan Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symon 




















BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 
Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 


Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 
Write or wire us 


The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Write—’Phone—Wire 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Telephone Yards 0184 Union Steck Yards, CHICAGO 

























Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 











Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 































chasing Agents? 








Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 ampere sig bo 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
Do you buy your Livestock R, R, Lewis Co. 
through Recognized Pur- Buyers Only 




















Hogs Cattle 
Union Stock Yards, So. St. Paul, Minn. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 1929. Cattle. Hogs. 
: x s nen SD 00s sckawdeve seaside 26,000 
Ce. ee cies Clty ...........- 11,000 
ND i655 Fined cco ev saen 100 6,000 ne 20,000 
Kansas City 600 1,000 Bay oe ae eer 17,500 
ME wawnsen cons ee 100 7,000 3,000 gt. WARM Fac én kascaanes 6.500 
DUE csvcsekandcsases 200 3,000 500 ape ie es 13000 
St. Joseph 100 3,000 BOO: Oe eg. gk cccccccce 6,000 
Sioux City 200 8,500 --> Qklahoma City .......... 800 
Bt. Baad 2... ccscccccccvece 500 1,000 100 Fort eR Foes hk 900 
Oklahoma City ........... 700 400 oss ‘Simeon ........se 2 000 
PEE WOTER 2c cccccccsccs 100 500 iE NE RRR ENE 1.800 
Milwaukee .........----- -+-.- 200 (ReS REED snc cvicescassen 300 1,000 
DOMVET 220s ccccccecccces 100 100 OOP eats... ... «oss deoccce 300 4.000 
BOURIUEED ccc cccccccesece 200 600 1,200 us <li eaten . 

-< - BGIOMRNONES 2. csc cccccce 1,100 9,000 
WME cc cccccccccccvce 100 1,100 300 Pittsburgh 100 1/000 
Indianapolis ............. 100 3,500 200 Cincienatl ...........ccx 300 3/900 
Pittsburgh ...-.-....-.-- 100 600 100 Buffalo .. Se ‘i Zt é peers. oa 100 1,600 
ee Sy GUI oon noc sn ence 200 1000 
Buffalo a 400 1,000 
Cleveland =00 Toronto 2,200 600 
Nashville 1,400 Toronto .......-seeee sees 2,2 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 3, 1929. 
Chicago SR OD GRIBRED oc cn dc cccesscccs 6,500 21,000 
Bamens Olty ....ccccccce 000 13,000 6.000 Kanens City ......cceese 2,500 8,500 
IEE: nono 9% 5006s son een 6,000 15,000 9,000 Geman ....cccccccccccecs 3,5 : 
iy SED on v.cn0seeescans 5,000 = 15,500 J St. Louis 
i CD s50sedessenven 2,000 9,500 6,000 St. Joseph 
PETER onvocsensccese 5,000 8,500 2,300 Sioux City 
ir EE | cchecessencences 5,000 12,500 Sere 
Oklahoma City .......... 600 1,100 ese Oklahoma City .......... 300 1,200 
Fort Worth 1,300 3,500 Fort Worth ............+. 1,200 1,100 
Milwaukee 1,200 100 Milwaukee .............- 400 1,200 
Denver ..... 1,600 1,000 Denver .......-ees00- 300 700 
Louisville 1,700 2,600 Louisville ........... 200 1,200 
MEER canoveessssesceve 2,900 400 Wichita ............eee0e 200 1,700 
Indianapolis ............. 300 5,000 200 Indianapolis ............. 1,000 6,000 
ERE ey 800 4,000 ce me.  .. CPPererererere eee 1,500 
EEE 60008s6000s00000 1,400 3,200 400 Cincinnati ............... 200 2,000 
BED 5 av cvecss0wsesen ce 1,600 7,700 1,000 Buffalo .........eesceeees 100 1 000 
or 700 3,300 1,500 Cleveland 200 1,500 
ED: 6560000040063 % 300 1,400 2,200 Nashville 100 1,000 
SED cikuvesesedcntesn 800 600 900 ‘Toronto 800 900 





Sheep. 


1,500 
1,300 


10,000 
1,000 
5,000 


3,500 
40( 
700 
300 

1,000 
400 
400 

2,000 
800 








LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 

Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Wednes- 
day, July 3, 1929, as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs i. or oily hogs and roast- 


pigs excluded) : CHICAGO. 
Hvy. wt. (250-8350 Ibs.) med-ch.$10.60@11.25 
Med. wt. (200-250 lbs.) med-ch. 10.85@11.50 
Lt. wt. (160-200 Ibs.) com-ch... 10.75@11.50 
Lt. It. (130-160 lbs.) com-ch.... 10.50@11.50 
Packing sows, smooth and rough 9%.40@10.35 
Sitr. pigs (130 lbs. down) med-ch 10.25@ 11.35 
Av. cost & wt. Tue. (pigs excl.) 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (1,500 LBS. UP): 
Good-ch 


cccccecccceccccccccccs 14.250@16.15 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 a): 
Choice - 15.60@16.15 


14.25@ 15.60 





15.50@ 16.15 
14.00@ 15.50 


15.25@ 16.15 
ececccccccce cocccee 18.8 


— 
Good 50@ 15.25 


Med 
onl 
STEERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS (750-950 LBS.) : 














GAESD cccccccccccsocccccees «. 15.00@16.00 

HE. Se0000sc0acsennecccoceess 13.50@ 15.00 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. DOWN): 

Choice ...... Seeecesecccoecece 14.254 15.00 

G - peenesecces wees 13.50@ 14.25 

Common-med. ...........e000: 9.75@ 13.50 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): 

Choice 2.25@ 14.75 

Good .00@1 

Medium 0@13.i 
COWS: 

ENED bcvnscnsccccecceccecese 

BOE cocvcccoscccescccesccesss 

GROMTOE. occ ccccccccccess 

Low cutter and cutter........ 
BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): 

i OR, screcsreusesnes 10.15@11.50 

GROIPERNE,. caccccccccoccecess 7.75@ 10.25 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): 

DED, “ashe enseeeesscnes 10.50@ 13.00 

Cull-common .......... eveccce 7.50@ 10.50 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 

DE Sccssicceces 14.00@ 16.50 

Medium ....... ° ++ 12.00€@14.00 

Cull-common 8.00@ 12.00 





SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS: 


Lambs (84 Ibs. down)........ 14.25@ 15.25 
Lambs (92 Ibs. down)......... 12.50 14.25 
Lambs (all weights).......... 11.00@ 12.50 
Yearling wethers (110 Ibs. 

down) medium-choice. 7” 8.00@ 12.40 


Ewes (120 Ibs. dewn) med-ch. 
Ewes (120-150 Ibs.) med-ch. 
Ewes (all weights) cull-com... 


E. ST. LOUIS. 


10,82-251 Ib. 





OMAHA. KANS. CITY. 


8ST. PAUL. 


$10.65@11.30 $10.25@11.00 $10.40@11.05 $10.40@10.90 


11.00@ 11.55 
11.00@11.55 
10.85@11.50 
9.60@10.10 
10.50@11.25 


11.15-200 Ib. 10,29-265 Ib. 


10.65@11. 
10.60@11.15 
10.15@11.05 
8.75@ 10.00 
9.90@11.00 
10.76-228 Ib. 


10.65@11.10 
10.50@11.10 
10.00@11.10 

9.25@10.10 





occcevcces 14.00@16.00 escccccces eoece 
14.75@16.00 14.75@15.50 14.00@ 
14.00@14.75 13.75@14.75 13.00@ 





14.75@16.00 1 
1 


4.50@15.50 
14.00@14.75 3 


50@14.75 13.00@ 


15.00@ 16.00 
14.00@15.00 18 


14.75@16.00 14.50@15.50 13.85@ 
.0@14.75 13.25@14.50 12.85@ 


11.50@14.00 
9.75@11.50 


2.25@13.50 11.50@13.75 


10.00@12.25 9,.00@11.5 


11.85@ 
















14.50@15.25 14.50@15.75 14.50@15.50 13.85@ 
13.50@14.50 13.25@14.50 13.25@14.50 12.90@ 
14.25@15.00 13.50@14.75 13.75@14.75 13.50@ 
13.00@14.50 12.25@13.50 12.00@14.00 12.00@ 
9.50@13.00 9.00@12.25 8.50@12.25 8.50@ 
12.00@14.50 12.00@14.00 11.75@14.25 11.75@ 
10.75@13.75 10.60@12.00 10.50@13.50 10.50@ 
9.00@ 12. 9.00@10.60 = 9.00@12.00 9.504 
10.50@11.50 SO@IL.75 = 10.50@11.50 10.00@ 
9.50@ 10.50 5@ 1 8.75@10.50 9.00@ 
7.50@ 9.50 5@ 7.00@ 8.75 7.25@ 
5.25@ 7.50 6.00@ 5.50@ 7.00 5.50@ 





.75@11.00 = 9.25@10.F 9.00@ 10.25 
7.25 9.75 7.3 


25@ 9.25 7.00@ 9.00 


9.50@ 
7.75@ 


9.50@18.00  9.75@12.75  9.00@13.00 
6.50@ 9.50 6.50@ 9.75 6.00@ 9.00 


9.00@ 
7.50@ 


11.00@ 14.00 
9.00@ 11.00 
9.50 6.00@ 9.00 


14.50@16.00  12.50@14.5 
12.00€@ 14.50 9.50@1: 
6.00@ 12.00 6.75@ 





12.00@ 
10.00@ 
7.50@ 





13.50@14.50 13.75@14. 50 13.75@ 15.00 
12.50@ 13.75 
9,.00@ 12.50 


12.00@13.50 12.50@1: 
9.00@12.00  11.00@ 12.50 















8.75@11.75 8.00@12.50 S8.25@11.50  ..... 
4.75@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.60 

4.75@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.25 5.00@ 

1.50@ 4.75 1.50@ 5.50 2.00@ 


10.65@11.15 
10.85@11.15 
10.75@11.15 
9.50@10.00 
10.75@11.25 
9.97-297 Ib. 


15.25 


14.00 


14.00@15.25 


14.00 


15.00 
13.85 


12.85 


9.75@11.85 


15.00 
13.85 


14.50 
13.50 
12.00 


13.50 
12.; 
11.25 





11.75 
10.00 
9.00 


10.25 
9.50 


12.00 
9.00 


14.50 
12.00 
10.00 
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THURSDAY, JULY 4, 1929. 
Holiday—No Markets. 
FRIDAY, JULY 5, 1929. 





RR Le rs eee 4,000 33,000 11,000 
CE ME cn ay ous dspace 1,500 7,500 4,500 
PE Sci ctu ssa eas eds% 1,300 9,500 6,500 
ee ND cbs dass swe bee 2,000 15,000 2,500 
EN ‘5 bias 60:9 0:0 4 bd 1,200 5,000 4,000 
TE 5 2 o:4 oe -0 sa 6-0 ,500 5,000 500 
SSP ares 1,900 5 600 
Oktehomes Clty .....s0000 700 100 
oe Sr 1,700 1,800 
oe 300 100 
ee oe 600 7,700 
EE Sh sivas 4a kos onen> 300 200 
INES: 6 50:0 co0 0's a0 1,200 7,000 
EEL. os aie snbeetwas “Ge awt 500 
ree cs 700 1,100 
SUD, ow 5 00.004 050005 p10 300 2; ,600 500 
| errr er eee 200 1,100 500 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
showing livestock slaughtered at 15 centers for 
the week ended June 29, 1929, with comparisons: 















CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended, Prev. week, 
June 29. week. 192s. 
SND 55 dveenws bon Sucse 17,099 19,495 19 618 
De Ces svewsaw swan 18,198 16,969 17,732 
Oe rrr 15,972 vy 397 19,950 
| BSS ee 10,028 977 10,1 
a TE Gos 64d. 0 588 s0 5,913 e102 7,773 
RE SO 5 089 9:05:65 5106 8,565 7,915 7.40, 
Wichita (incl. calves)... 1,188 2,485 1,024 
Se . -eaaee 210 7,540 11,316 
a errr ‘ss 1,344 2,009 
ee Eee 1,052 1,603 2,151 
Ae aa 959 1,183 
New York & Jersey City 7,924 8,653 = 11 O90 
Oklahoma City é 2 4,931 4,32 
eo: eer 3,710 3,281 
oS ere ere re 2,342 ye 
REE Get asa ses ee shee 112,422 119,715 
OT EPP Peer ere 120,691 
Kansas City 30,121 
SMI sn a'c'dw swiss asain os ene 44,338 
St. Louis 28,423 
St. Joseph 21,763 
Sioux City 65, 23,986 
eee 6,011 9,603 
aa, ae 5,063 
le! ree AS 12,168 
Indianapolis 21,511 
eae 14,598 
New York & Jer 29,729 
Oklahoma City 5,808 6,084 
ere 20,568 17,126 
a ee eee 5,863 62% 
BEE suvaheveksusmadoe 398,223 394,233 376,913 
SHEEP. 
PR. i544 sag aunomeay 41,162 50,983 
Kansas City 26,352 21,262 
DE sss oa isrwewe se con 22,569 
St. Louis 19,093 
St. Joseph 18,382 
Sioux City 1,635 
| (Enea 2,654 
Fort Worth 9,936 
Philadelphia 4,086 4, 6: 33 
Indianapolis 1,150 
Soston .. pace Wasaven re 4,762 
New York « Jersey City 46,767 53, 316 
Oklahoma City ......... 283 5 


Cincinnati 
Denver 








Total 227,650 


209,583 





RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at principal markets, week ended 
June 29, 1929, with comparisons: 


At 20 markets: 


Week ended 
cs oy ious 


Cattle. 
June 29... .204,000 
week é 201, 000 


Hogs. 
-. 000 


= 








616,000 37. ‘000 

At 11 markets: Hogs. 
Week ended June 29 ....................520,000 
Previous week (hss hed ee ase 4a eansweleeN eee 489,000 
1928 VERY UL CLE TEL EEL TRE ET POC e eer ere Cer 497,000 
SEES re rere re er er Pr rr A 600,000 
a6 4 6sh Saleen nice ok eee at 468,000 

eee ccecccccc ss cd, O00 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended June 29 -145.000 452,000 155,000 
Previous week 27.000 156,000 


ere 147,000 


LS ee - 146,000 27 000 180,000 





. 148,000 o°o 1€9,000 
188,000 7.000 170,000 
161,020 483,000 139,000 





July ¢ 


P. 


Purche 
centers 
1929, WwW 
National 


Armour 
Swift & 
Morris « 
Wilson 
Anglo-A 
Se 
Libby, | 
Brenn 
Packing 
664 ho 
7,497 h 
33,596 
Total: 


66,529; 


Armour 
Cudahy 
Fowler 
Morris 
Swift 
Wilson 
Others 


Total 


Armout 
Cudahy 
Dold F 
Morris 
Swift | 
Eagle 
M. Gis 
Hoffme 
Mayert 
Omaha 


So. Or 
Lincoli 
Nagle 
Sinclat 
Wilsor 
Others 


Tota 


Armo 
Swift 
Morris 
Fast 
Amer. 
Other: 


Tot: 


Swift 
Armo 
Morri 
Other 


Tot 


Cuda 
Arm 
Swif 
Smit! 
Othe) 


Morr 
Wils 
Othe 


Te 
Ne 
dire 


Cud 
Jace 
Free 
Wik 
Dun 
Kee 


dire 


Sw 

Ar 
Bla 
Ot 


929. 


11,000 
4,500 





sioner 
s for 
isons: 


Cor. 
week, 
19zs. 
19 61% 





1O,715 


32, Hi 





S. 
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1,000 
3,000 
2,000 
8,000 
5,000 
7,000 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, June 29, 





1929, with comparisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 
CHICAGO 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co,.......... 4,062 2,565 15,739 
Swift & CO.....cccccceces 5,070 2,589 13,6: 
oe ee, SEC 1,778 1,355 
Wilson & CO... .cccccccces 2,77 2,631 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co.... 985 691 
G. H. Hammond Co...... 1,799 807 
Libby, MeNeill & Libby.. 677 a airs 
Brennan Packing Co., 7,097 hogs; Independent 


Packing Co., 
664 
‘ 


680 hogs; Boyd, 
Western Packing & 
Agar Pkg. Co., 6,357 


Lunham & Co., 
Provision Co., 
hogs; others, 


hogs; 

hogs; 

‘ hogs. 
Totals: 








Qattle, 17,099; calves, 5,011; hogs, 

66,529; sheep, 39,293. 

KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. ... 2,078 533 «6,935 4,215 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 2,429 824 4,475 5,794 
Fowler Straub Co... 477 ee a che 
Morris &@ Oe. ...... 2.104 991 2,749 3,409 
tte. Ge OO. 6s c0es 3,211 991 11,904 4,545 
Wilson & Co. ...... 3,094 361 4,976 4,507 
ME. ousacysdeedass 1,026 s+ 1,541 127 
MOURD: s ss'is vdaescivae 14,414 3,784 32,530 22,597 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 

Calves. Hogs. Sheep 
Armour and Co. ........ 5,528 12,441 5.041 
Cidahy PEE: C0... s.0000 13,584 5,841 
TD ee eee 8,159 aoe 
Ye Eg eee 2.7 8,279 455 
Ee ers 11,228 7,392 
PD EMM, Ci coc ceces cc eeus ape 


M. Glassburg 
Hoffman Bros. 
Mayerowich & 
Omaha Pkg. Co. 
J. Rife Pkg. Co. 
J. Roth & Sons.......... 
So. Omaha Pkg. 
Lincoln Pkg. Co. 
Nagle Pkg. Co. 
Sinclair Pkg. Co. 
Wilson & Co..... 














DE onside 5:0:00.01060:0.4% 27, 
Total 9,68 80,816 20, 72 9 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. . 1,848 773 4,158 7,541 
wet, Ge OO. ck ewes 2,348 1,671 5, 016 8,285 
Morris & Co. ...... 931 1,082 1,733 
East Side Pkg. Co. 1 148 es ane 
Amer. Pkg. Co. .... 211 261 658 
SE 6645 Wid wise eas 11,670 4,649 5,809 
WORE disnn0 05484 18,146 8,386 65,088 24,026 
ST. JOSEPH, 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Dwttt & Oe: .c.ks 2,022 523 11,788 H 
































Armour and Co. 403 6,188 
Morris and Co, 171 6,719 
Others 130 8,242 
ROME Sastecasx . 8,254 1,227 32,887 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. S 2,981 158 10,877 1,230 
Armour and Co. 158 10,804 933 
Swift & Co. r 173 5,870 1,085 
J iii 90 
voce OEE CEE ELE 2.354 1283 17,140 
MONE ¥en a0ea seaweed 10,300 612 44,781 38,198 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Co. ...... 1,123 683 2,264 179 
Wien & Oo, 6.260% 1,110 729 = 2,194 102 
MUM ig Sis's s Sie -o'e's:4 0-0-0 74 sewn 625 2 
i .... 2,307 1,412 5,083 283 
Not ine luding “193 cattle and 252 hogs bought 
direct. 
WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 476 214 3,407 1,378 
Jacob Dold Co. 258 29 2,281 21 
Fred W. Dold ..... 47 323 
Wichita D. B. Co... 26 roe 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 115 
Keefe-LeStourgeon .. 22 
Ne Pee 945 2438 6,011 1,399 
Not including 65 cattle and 9,911 hogs bought 
direct. 
DENVER. 

. Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. ...... 816 7 1,039 
Armour and Co. 1,021 1,063 
Dlayney-Murphy 476 sos 
RUD bce ictevsecser 656 645 

Total 2,969 368 5,980 2,747 























ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves, 
Armour and Co. . 2,270 3,475 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 475 1,039 
Herts Bros, .....00. 28 
Swift & OO. ..cccs 5,363 
United Pkg. Co. 157 
eee creer ey 58 
ER se snasvisex cae 8,718 10,120 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,203 3,495 
United D. B. Co... 38 Pom 
R. Gumz & Co..... 119 51 
Armour and Co, - 407 1,702 
N.. Z. B. Th BM. Co, 16 rrr 
OURERS .ncccccccccces 368 568 
TOR) ccs sccccces 2,146 5,816 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 
i ee 94 2,118 
Kingan & Co. ...... 993 833 
Armour & Co. .. 414 119 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 993 112 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... 4 inns 
Brown Bros. ....... 107 17 
Schussler Pkg. Co. .. .... ears 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 12 
Meier Pkg. Co. - 101 10 
Ind, Prov. Co. .... 43 wae 
Maas Hartman Co.. 26 10 
De. ee 14 45 
Hoosier Abt. Co. .. bh) 
EE She sceevces 647 78 
NE! Gas ene saeedes 4,353 842 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Ideal Pke. Co. ates her 
©. A, Wenand *...... 72 31 
S. W. Gals Sons.. ae 9 
J. Hilberg & Son... 112 rr 
Gus. Junegling .... 250 148 
FE. Kahn’s Sons Co... = 825 236 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 135 164 
Tahrey Pkg. Co..... 4 aes 
i. Be. er OS. es. xeas 
W. G. Rehns Sons.. 149 49 
A. Sander Pkg. Co... 4 ate 
J. Schlachter’s Son... 144 208 
J. & F. Schroth Co.. 12 dais 
J. Vogel & Son..... 7 8 
a. Fe TORRE 6 occce 182 1329 
foe | eee 108 41 
POON 6 aseicccesens 265 1,140 
Co eer re mes 


Not including 502 cattle, 
hogs bought direct. 


Hogs. 
14,496 
16,667 


8,309 





"39,472 


Hogs. 
12,473 
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Sheep. 
925 
1,088 


8 





2,026 





Sheep. 
1,902 


162 








3,678 


12,447 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ 
for week ended June 29, 1929, 


CATTLE. 
Week 
ended. 
June 29. 
COND nc acaiwstvneccne 
Kansas City 
Omaha (incl, calves) 
ot Rr 
St. Joseph 
rere 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver 
St. Paul 
Milwaukee 











Indianapolis 
Cincinnati .....ccccsecee 
eet 111,610 
HOGS. 
Chicago sare 4: 62009406 
Kansas City Qecancnccs sc We 
Omaha rer . 80,816 
Mg Ae eee 65.088 
Bt, JOGA 6 occ cccviecsccs Geen 
SIGUE OU o.oo cicccccencs 44.781 
Oklnwome Clty «...ccccess 5,083 


Wichita 
Denver 
| Sera 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 





Total 











Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 
Denver .... 
St. Paul 
Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati . 


Total 


Prev. 
week 
19,495 
13.615 
21,569 
14,490 





531 








116,535 
64.016 
30,121 
70,093 
65,976 
30,989 
36,785 

4,949 

9,608 

8,092 
40,032 
10,617 
33, 384 
10,555 


415,212 


41, 162 
p vs 





151,729 


3. § ri 3 








5,137 


108 calves and 10,956 


purchases by markets 
with comparisons: 


Cor. 
week, 

1928. 
19.618 
18,974 
21,728 
10,167 

8,8 






5.849 
1.799 





105,677 
125.900 
20,07 
66,471 
21.01% 


R4 





40.18 

5.983 
R790 
16.530 


425,919 


50.983 
20,976 
26, 


158,707 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 








are reported as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs cee. 
Mon., June 24...17,385 2,386 3: 
Tues., June 25... 5,377 1,973 
Wed., June 26... 6,577 2,646 
Thur., June 27... 5,072 2,435 
Fri., June 28... 1,534 648 
Sat., June 29... 100 200 
Tht week. ..<<es 36,045 10,288 
Previous week 41,093 12,075 
ZOGQE GEO si. cece 41,615 12,673 1 s 
Two years ago...45,978 10,721 168. 463 59,842 


Total receipts for month and year to June 29, 
with comparisons: 
































June —— ——— Year 
1929. 1928, 1929. 1928. 
Cattle 193,130 1,097,188 1,186,468 
Calves 60,136 397,233 487,058 
Hogs 667,444 (183 4,904,301 
Sheep 250,024 1, 704, 630 1,689,206 
SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Mon., June . 4,005 22 276 
Tues., June . 1,790 76 459 
Wed., June - 1,833 57 1,601 
Thur., June -. 2,315 50 1,840 
Fri., June 28... 558 74 520 

Sat., June 29... 100 

This week ..... 10,601 279 =—26, 582 4,696 
Previous week 10,713 118 19,849 4,242 
WORE GOD scenes 12,718 283 31,796 10,225 
Two years ago. .13,996 132 37,645 12,598 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended June 29.$14.05 $10.75 $ 5.85 $14.05 
Previous week .... 14.55 10.85 5.85 14.95 
Po tadetwukasiesecs 14.25 10.25 5.85 16.35 

je Vedeameneeeds 11.35 8.65 5.60 14.15 

ac ahnaale apse 9.70 14.10 5.75 15.55 

ar rie? erie 11.25 13.25 7.75 16.10 

o? 604400608 Cee 8.75 6.90 5.00 13.60 

Av., 1924-1928 ....$11.05 $10.65 $ 6.00 $15.15 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended June 29.... 25,000 99,000 41,000 
PROVIORS. WEEE .. cc cvccccs 30,380 102,478 42,982 
corre rrr t 29,897 114,957 53,750 
BU BCS O Op ees od dads base 31,982 130,818 47,244 
ME pt dedeteuetecdconaas 39,479 92,875 51,332 
WEY 96.54 0.ialdiceew ocwewsec 30,017 99,974 48,472 
ree re ee 29,330 162,234 50,088 

*Saturday, June 29, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 





No. Avg. -Prices—— 
rec’d. Wgt. Top. Avg. 
*Week ended June 29.132 000 248 $11.40 $10.75 


week 247 11.50 


233 8=—«:11.15 


. revious 
928 








ose aercencvevvece 249 9.55 
sn pecpeseeeosngy 256 15.00 
CORES 04000900 ¢6N08 236 8=613.70 
senerecceceeecces 236 7.30 
5 yr. av., 1924-1928.155,300 242 11.35 10.65 


*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 
Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 


spection for week ended June 28, 1929, with 
comparisons: 

Week ended Jume 26... .cccccccscccccccecs 125,305 
Previous WeeK .....-ceceee ec eseecccnceees 120,671 
OE TD o'50'5 6. o6. cece sta sleondeee one ensnns 132,661 
AA errrr rte rec Te ee Ce Teri 133,600 
| rr rerer. ts vere ee ere ear ea 99,200 
PT 6 6k kd a0 dp ke Cates ove Riqsetcekee te 70,500 


(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 
eo 
CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chi- 
cago packers and shippers during the 
week ended Wednesday, July 3, 1929, 
were as follows: 


Week 
ended Prev 
July 3. week. 
Packers’ purchases ........+++ 28,119 3h, 148 
Direct to packers.......60e00. 41,646 38, 716 
Shippers’ purchases 28,051 26,247 
Total supplies..........6+66- 97,816 100,105 
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YORK engineers have 
devoted years of study 
to the refrigeration re- 
quirements of the meat 
industry. YORK equip- 
ment is made in types 
and sizes to meet these 
requirements— whether 
for a great packing 
house or a small retail 
store. 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


The Medford Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Medford, Ore., will erect a 2-story cold 
storage and ice plant in the near future. 

Harbor improvements planned by the 
Vancouver Harbor Commissioners, Van- 
couver, B. C., include the construction 
of a cold storage plant. Cost of the 
entire project is estimated at more than 
$2,000,000. 

New York Central Railroad is plan- 
ning the construction of a food termi- 
nals building at Cleveland, O., to include 
cold storage facilities, to cost approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. 

The Watson-Anderson Grocery Co., 
Alpine, Tex., is building an addition to 
its properties there, to include cold 
storage facilities. 

A portion of properties of the Cape 
Ice & Cold Storage Co., Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., has been purchased by the River- 
side Ice & Fuel Co. 

The Rhode Island Ice Co., Providence, 
R. 1., has acquired control of the cold 
storage and ice properties at Fall River, 
Mass. 

a 


OVERHEAD BUNKER TYPE CARS. 


A number of the new overhead bunk- 
er type refrigerated cars are now in 
use on South African railways, and 
from the results of a recent test, they 
are considered to be perfectly satisfac- 
tory. Four consignments of peaches 
were loaded into the cars in the Trans- 
vaal and shipped to Capetown. Before 
being loaded the fruit was precooled in 
cold storage for a period of forty-eight 
hours, and the trucks were iced twenty- 
four hours previous to loading. 

The results of the four consignments 
were as follows: The inside tempera- 
ture of the first car when dispatched 
was 35° F., and when opened at Table 
Bay the temperature was 37° F., the 
contents of the car being in good con- 
dition. 

In the case of the second car the in- 
side temperature when loaded was 35° 
F., and 36.5° F. when opened for off- 
loading, the fruit having also arrived 
in good condition. 

The inside temperature of the third 
car was 33° F. when loaded, a uniform 
temperature of between 32° and 34° F. 
being maintained throughout the jour- 
ney of 55 hours. The fruit arrived in 
excellent condition. The inside temper- 
ature of the fourth car on completion 
of loading was 35° F., and from 35° 
to 37° F. on arrival at destination. 

It is stated that these results, indi- 
cating as they do the extent to which 
the temperature was kept down on the 
long, hot journey to Cape Town, may 
be regarded as very satisfactory. And 
they justify the action of the adminis- 
tration in having provided special re- 
frigerator cars of this type, 38 being 
in service at present for the convey- 
ance of this class of traffic—Ice and 
Cold Storage. 





TARIFF ON CORKBOARD. 


Included in tariff hearings before the 
U. S. Senate Committee on Finance was 
a hearing held on Thursday, June 27, 
on cork as an insulating material. 

Data submitted by American manu- 
facturers of corkboard were similar to 
those brought out before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means at an 
earlier date. This data called attention 
to the rapid increases in the import of 
corkboard since 1923, when 18,000,000 
ft. b.m. of finished corkboard were im- 
ported, compared with 63,000,000 ft. in 
1927. These importations have taken 
place under a 30 per cent ad valorem 
duty. 

It is claimed that the average sales 
of imported corkboard have been made 
at 1%c per ft. b.m. less than the Amer- 
ican manufacturers’ manufacturing 
cost, before selling expense or profit 
are considered, 

Sharp declines in the production of 
corkboard by American manufacturers 
have been taking place, it is said, in 


pointing out that the present ad 
valorem duty is not sufficient to pro- 
tect the American production. 

In their plea for an increased tariff 
the American producers of corkboard 
say that unless further tariff relief is 
given there will be a cessation of the 
manufacture of this product in the 
United States, and the transfer of the 
manufacture to foreign points where 
proximity to the raw material and low 
labor costs can be! taken advantage of 
*in supplying the American market. 


Xd 
FITHEN JOINS JAMISON. 


J. V. Jamison, Jr., president of the 
Jamison Cold Storage Door Company, 
Hagerstown, Md., and of the Stevenson 
Cold Storage Door Company, Chester, 
Pa., has announced the appointment of 
Taylor Fithen as Southern traveling 
representative for both companies. 

With a background of engineering 
education and experience, Mr. Fithen 
became associated with the cold storage 
and refrigerating industry as director 
of sales for a door manufacturing com- 
pany, and has established a wide circle 
of friends in the industry. Mr. Fithen 
is particularly remembered for his 
splendid work as chairman of the ex- 
hibit committee at the Louisville, Ky., 


meeting of the National Association of 
Practical Refrigerating Engineers, put- 
ting across what was probably the 
largest and most successful educational 
exhibition of modern refrigerating 
equipment and supplies ever held by 
this association. He is also an asso- 
ciate member of the American Society 
of Refrigerating Engineers. 

Mr. Fithen will make his headquar- 
ters at the Hagerstown, Md., office of 
the Jamison Company. 


ONE-MAIN CHAIN STORE. 


(Continued from page 28.) 
sausage in the company’s markets soon 
outgrew the capacity of the plant and 
the trimmings available for sausage so 
that the plant was enlarged and sau- 
sage meat was purchased. 

The demand has again outgrown the 
plant capacity but is not yet large 
enough to justify further expansion 
in the judgment of executives, so that 
the sausage factory is producing only 
four kinds of sausage and the rest is 
purchased. 

The profits derived from sausage. 
manufacture are considerable. It is 
worthy of note that the executives, in- 
stead of anticipating demand by en- 
larging the plant capacity, thus having 
to carry investments in idle machinery, 
wait until demand is large enough to 
make possible the installation of an- 
other unit to be operated full time. 

Problems of Personnel. 

The personnel question is perhaps 
the most difficult of all questions with 
which the meat chain has to deal. To 
find a well-qualified butcher and sales- 
man who presents a good appearance 
and who inspires confidence is not easy. 

The market manager, no matter how 
much he is supervised and helped, can 
make or ruin a market, depending upon 
his ability and industry. Thus, above 
all else, a successful market must have 
a well-trained and skilled man in 
charge. The qualifications the manage- 
ment tries to secure in a manager are: 

1—Good personal appearance, 

2—Sober habits. 

38—Courteous manner. 

4—Honesty. . 

5—Experience (as a butcher and a 
a salesman). 

6—Anmbition. 

To find a man with these character- 
istics is quite a job and is one of the 
most important reasons why this chain 
is not opening’ markets at a greater 
speed. However, once they are found 
and given some training in the com- 
pany’s methods, they usually prove to 
be really worth while employees. The 
company has employed a good many 
managers of German extraction, be- 
cause they seem naturally fitted to con- 
duct a meat trade. 

Maintains School of Salesmanship. 

Being a good butcher is not the 
whole story of success. The superin- 
tendent of markets believes that the 
greatest trouble with the old market 
has been the lack of salesmanship as 
applied to other lines of trade. 

Therefore, two of the company’s 
markets have been designated as train- 
ing schools for future market man- 
agers. In each of these two markets 
an expert combined butcher and sales- 
man is employed, and working under 
him are one or two apprentices whom 
he trains in company methods and in 
salesmanship as it can be used in the 
meat market. 

The length of the training period 
varies from two weeks and up, depend- 
ing upon the ability of the apprentice 
and the need for the market manager. 
If the training manager does not be- 
lieve, at the end of the first week, that 
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Savings* with Bloom Systems of Brine Spray Refrigeration 
A Combination of Engineering Skill and Experience 





MONADNOCK BLOCK 


the apprentice will make a good market 
manager, he is discharged. If at the 
end of the second week the apprentice 
is not yet qualified to handle a market, 
his training is continued until such 
time as the training manager thinks he 
.. 
Defects in Training System. 

This method of training is a great 
improvement over the old idea that all 
one had to do to run a market was to 
learn how to cut meat. But there is 
much still to be desired even in this 
method, for the training plan is not 
well thought out and is very largely 
up to the training market manager, 
who may or may not be a good teacher 
- matter how good a manager he may 











The training is not comprehensive 
enough and lacks much that the com- 


Investigate the savings that can be made in increased turnover* and economical application* of refrigeration. 
Learn how you can easily avoid losses* due to souring or frosted products. 


Brine Spray Refrigeration for Beef and Hog Chill Rooms and Meat Coolers, and Air Conditioning Systems 
for Sausage Rooms are superior when installed by Bloom. 


Humidity Control Systems 
Brine Sprays 


Air Coolers 
Boiler Type Refrigerating Coils 


S. C. BLOOM & COMPANY 


Manuf acturere—Contractors—“Specialists to Packers” 


Building Cooling Systems 
Drying Systems | 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
J 

















pany could well afford to give the em- 
ployee at this time. It is remarkable 
what a small amount of carefully pre- 
pared and presented information will 
do to help the average clerk master 
his job. 

Many companies have found it well 
worth while to put their employees 
through an elaborate training period, 
and while it is easy to over-do the idea, 
chains as a rule cannot be charged with 
being guilty of overtraining. 

The duties of the manager are varied 
because he is the only employee. They 
include: 

Duties of Market Managers. 
1—Ordering for the market. 
2—Checking merchandise 

against the invoice. 
3—Cutting the meat (usually done 
during slack periods of selling). 


received 


4—Making the displays in the dis- 
play counter. 

5—Waiting on trade. 

6—Keeping the market clean (sweep- 
ing, oiling floor, scrubbing, washing 
display counter and refrigerator, clean- 
ing windows and mirrors, etc.). 

7—Making reports to the home office. 

8—Making daily bank deposits. 

These duties need little comment. It 
is evident that, since the manager must 
be his own clerk, janitor, meat cutter, 
trimmer and buyer, he does not have 
much spare time. Consequently his 
work must be made as easy and as 
simple as possible. For this reason 
labor-saving machinery has been in- 
stalled and only a few short reports 
are required. 


In his next article Mr. Witte will de- 
scribe the methods of inventory control 
employed by this typical one-man chain. 





we receive your order. 


No extra cost on 


Chester, Pa. Established 1888 


address Chester Office 








Ready to Ship-NOW! 


Cold storage doors*—in all standard, 
most-used sizes—are kept crated in our 
various stockrooms, ready to ship the day 
Write or wire 


nearest office for stock list of sizes. 
*Available with WEDGETIGHT Fastener, if desired. 
“Door That Cannot Stand Open.”’ 


STEVENSON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Special Traveling Representative for Southern States, 


Stevenson 


REGULAR COLD STORAGE DOORS - SPECIAL 
FREEZER DOORS - OVERHEAD TRACK DOORS 








The Stevenson 
“Door That Can- 
not Stand Open” 
—the greatest 
money-saving door 
ever invented for 
busy doorways. 
Always closed ex- | 
cept when filled 

with passing goods 
or man. 


Shall we send you 


complete descrip- ] 
tion? 


vantages. 


U. S. A. 











For the safe storage of meats, fish, poultry, 
game, dairy products, fruits, vegetables and other 
foods, Frick Refrigeration offers many distinct ad- 


Safe, economical, durable machinery—preferred 
by managers and engineers for nearly 50 years. 


Write for Ice and Frost bulletins. 
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ge ‘star ~ pol in doors and hardware 





Distinctive 
Reasons 


why Victor Doors 
are recognized as 
“Standard” by 
leading Architects 
and Engineers. 


DOUBLE ACTING: 


SPRING REPLACEAGLE WITHOUT 
REMOVING FASTENER FROM DOOR. 


SPRING POSITION GIVES MAXIMUM 
PRESSURE AGAINST KEEPER 
YET EASE OF OPERATION. 


CASE HARDENED ROLLER PIN 


WEDGE TYPE KEEPER- NO SHIMS 
REQUIRED FOR ADJUSTING. 


DROP FORGED STEEL. 


SELF CONTAINED LOCKING DEVICE, 





Victor Standard Refrigeration Units cost no more than near similar products. 


VICTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


formerly VICTOR COOLER DOOR CO., 
MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


VICTOR AGENTS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
Allan Ice Machine Co., 36th & K Sts., Omaha, Nebr. W. C. Phillips Co., 1274 Folsom St., San Francisco, Cal. 





Central Engineering & ‘Supply Co., 2615 Latimer St., Dailas, Texas Louis A. Roser, 254 W. First South, Salt Lake City, Utah 
J. A. Congleton, 1116 Acuff St., Houston, Texas Southern States Insulating Co. 4th Floor Candler Annex. Atlanta, Ga, 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga. H. T. 930 Tch St , New Orleans. 


Edwards Ice Machine & Supply Co., 5749 Landregan St., Oakland, Calif. Warren & Bailey Co.. 214 E. Third St.. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Edwards Ice Machine & Supply Co., 3622 E. Marginal Way. Seattle, Wash. Factory Supply Co., 2121 Ave. D, Birmingham, Ala. 
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F. C. ROGERS 


BROKER 
Provisions 


Philadelphia Office 
Ninth & Noble Streets 


New York Office 
New York Produce Exchange 
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Give Each Order Their 
Personal Attention 





Cash Provisions -Beef - Etc 
future Provisions - Grain ® Cotton 


6889 Members Chicago Board of Trade 


Daily Price List Sent on Request 


J.C.Wood & 


105 W. Adams Street BROKERS CHICAGO 




















Packing House Products 
Oldest Brokers in Our Line 


Tallow, joanne Provisions, Oils 
Tankage, , Cracklings, Hog Hair 
. Lard—Green Pork 








Seven Phones 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
| All Working CHICA’ 





| Wabash 2604-5-6-7-8 


| 


| WS fake & Company, Ju 





Brokers, Importers and Exporters for the 
| Pacific Coast Market 
Provisions, Fats, Oils and all By-Products 


SEATTLE, WASH. All Codes PORTLAND, ORE | 























JOHN H. BURNS CO., Broker 


Export Packing House Products Domestic 


407 Produce Exchange, New York City 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Cable Address: ‘“Jonburns” 
Codes: Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock Ed.) Lieber’s (5th Ed.) 
} Wynantekill Mfg. Co., Steckinettes, Troy, N. Y. 


H, ©, GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 

| ENGINEERS 

| steneenin “hennee eng Be ng 
| Plants, Power Installations, Investigations 


| 11384 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 
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H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


Architect 


1637 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 











W. P. Battle & Co. 
Cotton Seed Products 


57 and 58 PORTER BLDG. 


Memphis Tenn. 

















| Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
902 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. Cc. 








GEO. H. JACKLE 
Broker 
Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


40 Rector St. New York City 




















Main Office 
140 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


Bi. G.cJAMES COMPANY 


PROVISION BROKERS 


Branch Offices 
148 State St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Drovers and Mechanics 
Bank Building, 





On request, our complete pro- 
vision, fresh meat, packing- 
house products, tallow and 
grease daily market quotation 
sheets will be mailed to any 
member of the trade free of 
charge; also our periodical 
market reports. 








Beef, Provisions, Packing House Products, 
Tallows, Greases, Fertilizer Materials, Bone 
Materials, Animal Feeds, Whale Guano 





We trade in meanetiie, Canadian, European, 
Australian, New 


products 
brokerage basis. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


We specialize in taking care 
of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 


Sentons and Gruth ceipt of inquiries. 
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Chicago Section 


W. L. McCauley, of the operating 
staff of Swift Internacional, returned 
recently from a ten-months trip abroad. 


Frank J. Sullivan, president of the 
Sullivan Packing Co., Detroit, Mich., 
spent a day or two in the city this 
week, 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first three days of this 
week totaled 15,985 cattle, 4,200 calves, 
41,739 hogs and 22,356 sheep. 


Stanley Hess of the E. G. James Co., 
Chicago, brokers, is leaving early this 
coming week for a fishing trip amid 
the lakes of Northern Wisconsin. 


George L. Franklin, president, Dun- 
levy-Franklin Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
passed through Chicago last week on 
his way to the Lake of the Woods, 
Canada, for a fishing trip. 


Samuel Slotkin, president of Hygrade 
Provision Co., New York City, with 
which Allied Packers, Inc., is being 
merged, was a visitor to Chicago last 
week in the course of a Western trip. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended June 29, 1929, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 


Cor. wk., 
Last wk. Prev. wk. 1928. 


Cured meats, lbs...25,563,000 23,697,000 19,094,000 
Fresh meats, 1bs...33,287,000 35,523,000 33,556,000 
Pre 5,203,000 6,077,000 6,764,000 


F. Wm. Schmidt of the Davidson 
Commission Co., Chicago, is spending 
a couple of weeks in Canada. Bill is 
an enthusiast over fishing, as well as 
golfing, and he started out with a full 
line of the most enchanting bait for the 
most fastidious fish, He knows where 
to go and usually gets results. 


Out-of-town packers in Chicago this 
week attending a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Purchasing Practice of the 
Institute of American Packers included 
John G. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn., chairman of the com- 
mittee; E. P. Dunn, Cudahy Brothers 
Co., Cudahy, Wis.; S. A. Grow, Jacob 
E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia.; 
D. L. Hoff, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Ia.; A. D. Kessler, St. Louis Independ- 
ent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; B. W. 
Robb, Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Harry M. Shulman, Ham- 
mond Standish & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

fe 

APPOINTED TO FARM BOARD. 


The livestock representative on the 
new Federal Farm Board will be C. B. 
Denman of Missouri, president of the 
National Live Stock Producers Associa- 
tion, which operates in 12 states and 
does an annual business of $150,000,000. 
Mr. Denman is one of the five members 
of the board so far appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

Alexander Legge of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the International Harvester Co., 
will be chairman of the board, and 
James C. Stone of Lexington, Ky., a 
founder and president of the Burley 
Tobacco Growers Cooperative Associa- 
tion, vice-chairman. 


Other members so far appointed are 
C. C. Teague, president of the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, also of 
the California Walnut Growers’ Ex- 
change, Carl Williams of Oklahoma 





Cc. B. DENMAN. 


Cooperative livestock marketing rep- 
resentative on the new Federal Farm 
Board. 


Mr. Denman is president of the Na- 
tional Livestock Producers’ Associa- 
tion, and a practical livestock man in 
every sense. 


City, former’ president of the 
American Cotton Growers Exchange, 
vice-chairman of the National Council 
Farmers’ Cooperative Market Associa- 














BRITISH BACON EXPERTS HERE. 


Left to right.—E. Glynne Jones, Brier- 
ley Hills, Staffordshire, and Frank Allen, 
Birmingham, England, in charge of plants 
of Marsh & Baxter, Ltd., leading British 
bacon curers, who kill over 50 per cent 
of the hogs slaughtered in Great Britain. 

These British bacon experts recently 
visited the United States, and are shown 
here as the guests of John J. Dupps, Jr., 
vice-president of the Cincinnati Butchers’ 
Supply Co., as they inspected Cincinnati 
packing plants. They have installed the 
latest type of hog dehairing machines 
in their plants. 


tion. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
Arthur M. Hyde, will be an ex-officio 
member of the board. 

— -~ Qo 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


The Lauderdale Cotton Oil Co., Meri- 
dian, Miss., is constructing a new seed 
warehouse, to cost approximately 
$25,000. 

Construction of a 3-story plant at 
Flushing, N. Y., is planned by the H. C. 
Bohack Co. of Brooklyn, to cost about 
$60,000. 

The Southern Canning Co., San An- 
tonio, Tex., plans the erection of a 
slaughterhouse and meat canning plant 
at an estimated cost of $35,000. 

The National Stock Yards, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., effective June 1, 1929, be- 
came designated as a public stockyards 
as defined by the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry. 

The Cudahy Packing Co. soon will 
award contracts for constructing addi- 
tions to its plant at Los Angeles, Calif., 
to include 3-story enlargement of lard 
refinery, a hydrogenating plant, etc. 

The West Albany Stock Yards, 
Albany, N. Y., has ceased to be desig- 
nated as a public stockyards as defined 
by the U. S. Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, according to announcement by the 
bureau. 

Negotiations are under way by the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. for 
acquiring a site at Terre Haute, Ind., 
on which it is planned to erect a 
$500,000 food products plant. Plans 
also are under way for constructing a 
4-story warehouse at Indianapolis, Ind., 
to cost $150,000. 

a 


APRIL MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


The amount of federally inspected 
meats apparently available for con- 
sumption in April, 1929, with com- 
parisons, is reported by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics as fol- 


lows: 
BEEF AND VEAL. 


Per capita 
Consumption, consumption, 

ubs. Lbs. 
BEE, WED ccciccccceses 415,000,000 3.4 
March, 1929 ..........390,000,000 3.2 
April, 1928 ............381,000,000 3.2 

PORK AND LARD. 
April, 1929 ............559,000,000 4.6 
March, 1929 ..........552,000,000 4.6 
April, 1928 ............529,000,000 4. 
LAMB AND MUTTON. 
SOE kvcisiheececcs 46,000,000 .38 
NEON, BOO osccsccsaecs 41,000,000 34 
April, 1928 ............ 38,000,000 32 
TOTAL MEATS. 
April, 1GBD .csccceces 1,021,000,000 8.4 
ke  e 983,000,000 8.1 
My, GO “worecareede’ 947,000,000 7.9 
—-—$o—_- 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL HEADS. 

Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Com- 
pany, Inc., announce the change in ad- 
dress of their general sales offices from 
New York to Bridgeport, Conn., effec- 
tive July Ist. G. A. Binz has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice president 
in direct charge of industrial sales re- 
search. W. P. Bradbury has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager. N. B. 
Carlton has been appointed Western 
sales manager, to be located at Chicago. 
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CASH PRICES. 





Based on actual carlot trading, Wednesday, 
July 3, 1929. 
Regular Hams. 
Green 8. P. 
BE ccesesusswshwasee= 23% 23% 
PED owccncssccvesessene 23 23 
BB-BE wcccvcccvccccccvcce 22 22% 
BERD cvccscsecsessececes 21% 22% 
BEAD ccecvcccecsencssiess 22% 22% 
BBBD  nccccvccccccccccecs 22% 22% 
Se OS. 254s 20e9u wees 22 cece 
BB-ZB GRRBC. .cccccccceses 22% 
S. P. Boiling Hams. 

H. Run. Select. 
RIED 0 0ccccwcenscoeccnes 22% 23 
BD ccwccwccsccccsscecs 22% 23 
BOGE wcccvsscceeccessses 22% 23 

Skinned Hams. 

Green. S. P. 
24 24% 

24 24} 
23% 244 
22% 23% 

21 22 
19% 20% 
18% 19% 
17% 18% 
7 17% 

Picnics. 

Green. 9 Ss 
Rs nn snecsves nssepeneee 15 14% 
SE Ae 14% 13% 
BO tcc Mecebabaknnacs$ 13% 13% 

BE cccccsssvccsccucsee 13% 13 
MOU. Ses sew scdincunseses 13% 12% 

Bellies.* 

Green. Cured 

Be ccccveseccsccscesses 21 21 
DED eccesseddcscocesere 19% 19% 
SE on kek Gu eine eke 18% 18% 
DED.” Scbeoseebdebaeeeceon 17% 17% 

BED “cvneessnecdosdieses 16% lq 
|S ieiiepsncae hegre 16% 16% 

*Square Cut and Seedless. 
D. 8. Bellies. 

Clear. Rib. 
EE ee eee et 15% Ee 
_.. SET eee 15% os 
“| ERG A RE RC ESS: 15% 15% 








Other D. S. Meats. 
Extra short clears.......... 35-42 14 
PUROER MEGS TERR. 0 oo 0ccc cess 35-45 14 
Regular plates ............. 6-8 11% 
EO MONOD cenaacvocsonctcss 4-6 10 
OE TD Ke Peseeessetscccs 9% 





FUTURE PRICES. 











SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 1929. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
DOMO coe cece son 11.87%n 
July 11.87% 11. 92% 11.87% 11.87% 
Sept 12.25 12.25 12.22% 12.22%ax 
Oct 12.37% 12. 40 12.35 12.35 
Dec 12.47% 12.47% 12.42% 12.42%ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July ...14.90 14.90 14.85 14.85 
Sept. ..15.20 15.22% 15.17% 15.17% 
DOE. occ cess sone. ones 15.25ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
ere 13.55b 
Sept. ...13.92% sth 13.92% 
MONDAY, JULY 1, 1929. 
LARD— 
July ....11.874%-90 11.92% 11.82%  11.82%—b 
Sept. ...12.22%)-25 12.25=— 12.20 12.20ax 
Oct. ....12.42% 12.42% 12.30 12.30=b 
Dec. ...12.47% 12.47% 12.37144= 12.374%4=—ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July ...14.75 14.75 14.65 14.70 
Sept. ...15.20 15.20 15.05 15.15b 
Oct. ....15.10 15.20 15.10 15.20b 
SHORT RIBS— 
. MEER ee 13.55n 
er : owas 13.85ax 
TUESDAY, JULY 2, 1929. 
LARD— 
July ...11.85 11.85 11.80 11.85 
Sept. ..12.20 12.20 12.10 12.17%b 
Oct. ....12.82% 12.32% 12.25 12.30b 
Dec. ...12.42% 12.42% 12.32% 12.374%b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July staat iene 14.67 %ax 
Sept. 15.10 15 15.07% 
Oct. se08 as 15.124%ax 
SHORT RIBS— 
Peer 13.50ax 
Pere ease 13.80ax 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 3, 1929. 
LARD— 
July ...11.85 11.87% 11.85 11.85b 
Sept. ..12.20 12.20 12.17% 12.17 %4ax 
Oct. ...12.32% 12.32%— 12.30 12.32%ax 
Dec. ...12.45 12.45 12.42% 12.42%ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July ...14.70 14.72% 14.70 14.72% 
Sept. ...15.05 15.12% 15.02% 15.12% 
Oct. ....15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 
SHORT RIBS— 
SEY .c0 cece 13.50ax 
rrr we 13.85b 
THURSDAY, JULY 4, 1929. 
Holiday—No Market. 
FRIDAY, JULY 5, 1929. 
LARD— 
July j 11.85 11.85 
Sept. ...12. 12.17% 12.17% 
Oct .....%7 12.32% 12.32%ax 
Dec. 12.424%— 12.42%ax 
CLEAR 
eee = ch 1 
Sept. ...15.15 15.17% 15.15 1 
Oct. ...15.25 15.25 15.22% 15.22% 
SHORT RIBS— 
| a ee sles “oo 13.50n 
Se Kee ioe 13.80n 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; = split. 


a aes 


CANNED MEAT EXPORTS. 

Domestic exports of canned meats 
from the United States during April, 
1929, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, were 
as follows: 

Beef, 233,747 lbs., valued at $76,482; 
pork, 958, 115 lbs., valued at $348,735; 
sausage, 201,297 lbs., valued at $69,318; 
other canned meats, 211,948 lbs., valued 
at $58,295; total canned meats, 1,605,- 
107 lbs., valued at $552,830. 

Shipments of canned meats from this 
country to non-contiguous territory: 


Alaska — Beef, 51,611 Ibs., $10,682 
value; sausage, 9,701 lbs., $2,507 value. 
Hawaii—Beef, 224,926 lbs., $39,892 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 


Beef. 
Week ended, 
July 2, 1929. Cor. wk. 1928. 
No. No. No. No. No. No, 
a. i. = =o a = 
Rib roast, hvy. end.35 30 16 35 22 16 
Rib roast, lt. end.. +45 35 20 4 28 2 
Chuck roast ........ 32 27 21 30 2 18 
Steaks, round ...... 45 40 25 50 40 23 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.50 40 28 60 40 22 
Steaks, porterhouse. 60 45 29 TT 45 
Steaks, flank .......28 25 18 28 2 18 
Beef stew, chuck. 1127 22 2 15 
Corned briskets, 
boneless ......... 8 24 18 24 22 18 
Corned plates ...... 18 10 16 12 10 
Corned rumps, bnis.25 22 18 25 22 18 
Lamb. 
Good. Com Good. Com. 
- anna 35 33 40 30 
ee errr 36 34 42 30 
EN cvadevcnsdecsen 22 15 25 15 
Chops, shoulder ..... 25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin.. .50 25 60 25 
Mutton. 
DD wecscvessovsscse 26 
BOOW .cccccccvcccces 14 10 
BhowlGers 2... ccccccce 16 os 16 
Chops, rib and loin. .35 ae 35 
Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 av......... 28 @30 25 @27 
Loins, 10@12 av......... 27 @28 24 @26 
Loins, 12@14 eee @26 22 @24 
Ioins, 14 and over. @22 18 @20 
TO ccc ccccccccseccece 230 @26 
BNE oc cccevcceceesn 20 @22 @18 
MUR oo. fic ssaesee 24 @ @23 
SEOTEND oc cccccvccvcceces 16 @17 @15 
EEE 556s 00606sgr 00000 @12 @14 
leat ‘ard, FBWes ccccceccs @l4 @12% 
Veal. 
HUIMGGORrterB 2... ccc ccscs 30 @35 32 @36 
Forequarters ..........+- pH 18 24 
MD sad Ss.ee cess eceesved 32 32 36 
|: PPeererereree 16 Gz 14 18 
Shoulders ..........e+06- 20 22 12 24 
CRTBOED 0 oc cose cccccccoces oo 40 
Rib and loin chops...... 40 @35 
Butchers’ Offal. 
BNE. ccccccesccccsccncess 4 @ 5% 
SD GRE en caciscbeweress @ 2% @ 3 
Bone, per 100 lbs @50 @50 
-_ GE: sesccawcncenws 16 @22 
Reeth ehewahwnteaes 16 @21 
> EE Ore cccsesccesvess 12 @12 








CURING MATERIALS. 











Bbls. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago..... 
Saltpetre, less than 25 bbl. lots, 

f.o.b. New York: 

Dhl. TOO. MTOR, 2. cccccccccccccese 55% 

Beall CYSAIS 2 ncccccccccccccsce 

eer eer 

EGO GEFEN secs ccccwcsecccune 

Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda. 35% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. : 

DPOL, FETE, GTOR. oc ccccsccssocecces 5% 

rrr ree 

Medium Crystals .....cccccccccces 5 

BD GED on a.w'0b0000 seasveess % 

Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda.... 3% 8% 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbis..... 8% 8% 

Crystals to powdered, in bblis., in 

5-ton lots or more...........00. 9% 9% 

In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8% 9 
Bor@x, carloads, powdered, in bbls.. 5 4% 

In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 4% 
Salt— 

Granulated, car lots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 

RED, PEE. 6006000064000 66064860 2000809 
Medium, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago, 

MEE: RscstNS snes s0n0sa se Neha ncssetwnnce 9.1 
Rock, carlots, per ton, f.o.b, Chicago...... 8. 

Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 

BEE ena csu digs $404 50 800690 564.044 0% @3.89 
Second sugar, 90 basis............-. None 
Syrup testing 63 and 65 gga su- 

crose and invert, New York........ @ .38 
Standard gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%). @5.00 
Packers curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%....... @4.50 
Packers curing sugar, 250 lb. bags, 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.40 
value; pork, 9,500 lbs., $3,443 value; 
sausage, 49,362 lbs., $12,2 m6 value; 
other canned meats, 8,173 lbs., $3,646 
value. 


Porto Rico—Beef, 3,822 
value; pork, 5,273 Ibs., 
sausage, 147,514 lbs., 
other canned meats, 17,2 
value. 


lbs., 
$1,374 value; 
$27,721 value; 
69 Ibs., $3,108 


$873 





July 


Prime 
Good 1 
Mediu! 
Heifer 
Cows . 
Hind « 
Fore ‘ 


Shou! 
Hang 


brait 
Hear 
Tong 
Swee 
Ox-t 
Fres! 
Fres 
Live! 
Kidn 


Choi 
Gooe 
Good 
Gooc 
Med 


Brai 
Swe 
Calf 


Cho! 
Med 
Cho 
Med 
Cho 
Med 


eHAnNo & 


we ee ee 


e 








Sacks. 


Chi- 


ngO, 


@3.89 
None 


@ .38 
@5.00 


@4.50 


@4.40 





value; 
value; 
$3,646 


$873 
value; 
value; 
$3,108 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 
WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
Carcass Beef. Fancy pork sausage, in* 1-lb. cartons.. @29 


i 5 : Country style sausage, fresh in link... @23 
Week ended Cor. week, Country style sausage, fresh in bulk.. @20 




















































July 2, 1929. 1928. Country style sausage, smoked......... @25 
Prime native steers...... 24 @25% 22% @24 Frankfurts in sheep casings .......... @25% 
Good native steers. 23% @ 21%@22% Frankfurts in hog casings............ @24 
Medium steers ......... 334 23% 21 @21% Bologna in beef bungs, choice........ @21 
Heifers, good ... “i a2 184 @22% eaeens = —_ Ss choice.... @18% 
Bes cswe@s sass a @ logna in m es, choice........ 
Hind quarters, cho ..26 @3l 27 *@28% Liver ey tS eae $3" 
Fore quarters, choice... .20 @21 19144@20% live ge in | wae . @26 
t Cuts ives sausage in beef rounds. nis @15 
Bee ¥ WOE GHOOED ccrccccccccccsccccccccccce @18 
. , New England luncheon specialty........ @31 
>? ee See @38 @39 pe Tores 4 
i: isin oe, 3... @3i @35 —— luncheon specialty.............. @22 
ey hast tele, Me. 3. aii @50 a EEN. oN eaedvne vecnceow sess @24 
i as tien we S.. ass ar jen f sausage ....... iteadeeiekes ecg @18 
Steer loin ends (hips) . @3i @28 Soon GOTO ccecccccccccecccecceccce @21% 
i; [an ce ie 2... @3l @28 MP Rd¥icWean epeseedeceesecsnseonces @16 
Cow loins ..... »  @30 @30 DRY SAUSAGE 
Cow short loins....... . @3i @36——Gervelat, chol ‘ 
Cow loin ends (hips).... @23 @20 Thurin Ccrevlat in hog bangs oa eta ate asi 
eee rib, ee. @30 @27 ~ ad evcccccccce eeccedec o2 
a. ms: a2 G@26 RAFMET «nese eeeeeeees pee Seaenddceanoe 
Gong ot itiaamad @2 @21 Holateine® <2. asevenntseeses eeecccee @33 
Cow ribs, No, 3.......... @18 @16 Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs.... @50 
Steer rounds, No. 1...... @25 @24 B. C. Salami, new Sinditi ~ hee c ee aso 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... @24% @23% Frisses, choice, in h middle Reece a 4 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... @20% @19 Genoa ‘style Silemi mace sscrs: 57 
Steer chucks, No 2....... @20 @18% Pepperoni .........:----++.. 2 ER A hae 44 
Cow rounds ............- @21% @20- Mortadella, new condition... 2.0.5. @28 
i QE 5s caisvalce es sé @lj @16 ict teachin kee @56 
SD SEE. ccncssecessee ais @i4 WUTIRW WislG WBE. cc ccccccccccccecs a4 
we —, ease veans > tf = Virginia hams 5,3 ARR Tn eed @55 
riskets, No. 1.......... 120 @ 
Steer navel ends......... @ll @ll SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Cow navel ends.. @11% @10% _ =Bologna style sausage in beef rou 
Fore shanks . . @11% @1% Small tins, 2 to crate.. - 
= “et ORE Ng aa b++4 5 a. ame tins, . WD GIGER, oo ccccccccccccccccce 8.25 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnis.. a @ nkfurt style sausage in gs— 
= —— —" OG eiaves @5o @50 tina, 2 to wate. “s bie — eneean 8.50 
Sirluin butts, No. 1...... @40 @35 Ne OE DG OUMER os vcs cccsceccccecse : 
Sirloin butts, No .2...... @35 @32 Frankfurt style in hog i said 
Beef tenderloins, No. i... @80 @so Small tins” i, 5... See ie 8.00 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @t @75 TAMERS GOS, 1 00 GEBIRs. oo ccs cccccccccvcce + 9.00 
SS eae 25 @30 20 @27 Smoked link sausage ie bog casings— 
Wank steaks ........... @27 @25 Small tins, 3 C0 crate. .......ccccccsccsees 7.50 
Shoulder clods .......... 21 @22 @20 Large tins, 1 to crate oocecceccccvcsccccccs 8.50 
Hanging tenderloins ..... @2 q@is SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Beef Products. Reower Fg ne Valens Ma onGincwwe @10 
es pecial lean pork trimmings........... 
aeons gS eee er eo ne pork ‘leeniaan’” eecuseheense Gn 
a aan toe 33 @3i @34 Pee ae “i? ie ere 15 @15% 
oe ngs a rere awe @40 En, UES ea aaa Amaia 10 @10% 
> py ol Sis m4 + ay ota SEE OO EE 10% 
Fresh tripe, plain........ 7 @s8 ¢ 6 Savas sees ee er i Sin 
Fresh tripe, H. C........ @10 @ 8 MEMWIOAAY >. cs... ccs cece. oy 
Livers ee ain ei arg Saw Cae 16 @22 17 @22 Beef trimmings . iy 15% 
Meemeye, BET Wh. ... cece @22 @15 WN coc cdeceivscicebesa . @10% 
Veal Reef cheeks (trimmed)................. @14% 
: ° Dressed canners, 300 Ibs. and up..... @13 
Choice carcass .......... 238 @25 23 @24 Dressed canners, 350 Ths. and up oh @134 
OOE COPOBRS ...cccssecce 18 @20 18 @22 Dr. bologna bulls, 500@700 Ibs.......... 154 ais 
Good saddles 2.0... 25 @32 SD Gee? | Beetrteiae ec .ce Wese ethos. cs sc seces a @ 6% 
food backs ............ 16 @18 12 @16 Cured pork tongues (can. trim)........ 
Medium backs ...........14 @15 11 $i ee Se See eee .-.---,> a aiasitel 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
Veal Products. (F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
Brains, each ............ 14 @15 @i12__—O#Beef. casings: 
Sweetbreads ............. @i5 @s80 Domestic round, 180 pack....... @ 48 
SERVES Sos i ncia'eeceae 55 @60 55 @58 Domestic round, 140 pack........ @ 52% 
Louk bite WRT TOMB os cic ce see @ 5 
le Medium export rounds........... @ 50 
REOONOS MAMI 6 056s ccc h cee @30 @35 Narrow export rounds............ An OF 
Medium lambs .......... a2 @32 No, 1 weasands................+. 18 @ 19 
Choice saddles .......... @35 @36 No. 2 weasands.......+-....+.+-. @ 10 
Medium saddles ......... @32 @34 No. 1 bungs..............eee sees @ 37 
Choice fores ..........-. a2 @28 Rk a POS ei 
Medium fores ........... @23 @26 Regular middies @1.15 
Lamb fries, per lb....... @33 @23 @2.25 
Lamb tongues, per Ib.... al6 @i5 
Lamb kidneys, per lb....  @30 @30 ose 
Mutton. se @1es 
a eee @ 9 @10 a @1.25 
Light sheep ............. @i4 @ic Hor casings: 
Heavy saddles . - @ll ai Narrow, per 100 yds............. @3.00 
Light saddles al6 @is8 yomew. special, per 100 yds..... @2.28 
Heavy fores .... ; @i7 @s& , tum, regniar. per 100 yds.....1.25@1.85 
AYE eg eee @u @l4 WE, OE We Fe ca iccctccccccee @1.00 
°C Bac oe ee @18 @20 Extra wide, per 100 yds.......... @1.25 
Mutton loins ....--...... @20 @15 Papeete RENEE nesses ssscc ees. SS @ 
Mutton stew ............ a0 @i2 Mediu pn Ay tle ea [= 
Sheep tongues, per ib. @i6 ais matt "p MEEO DENS. ....00csccce 12 @ 18 
Sheep heads, each ....... @l2 @l10 nae : — eyeeyits pista le tis “os a os 
a Fresh Pork, Ete. Faw pts batesoesy ech 10 
ork loins, 8@10 Ibs. a 26 23 CK cr 
Picnic shoulders ..... a € 16 € 3 VINEGAR Rx, LED PRODU S. 
Skinned shoulders ....... @16% @15% —— a a ORR as oth 
Tenderloins .......-.---. ano @52 ae tine, 2 m. % “oa:on 
errr al3 10 @uy% Pocket —_— - » Tb. 28.08 
MEU ors sss ce @l4 an” Se Se me 
eG “Sere @22 @19 Pork tengess, 1b. bb oo 79.00 
eee @13 @10 Tamb tongues, long cut. 200-Ib. bbl. eee 58.00 
Tale oes @i2 Gig «= Tm Congas, ets OOt, OS. SUL... 71.08 
3 ae ee “@4 4 PO 
ee @i4 10 @i2 BARRELED RK AND BEEP. 
Blade bones ............. @i4 @i2 Mess DOCK, FOMMIET. «... oes. ses eeeeese 
WNSS ad <<. 5. .5k. ec @7 4%@ 5 Family back pork, 24 to 84 pieces. . : SaRiso 
Kidneys, per ib. ss @u @ 8 Family back Lay 85 to Ab pieces. ... Pea ascend 33.50 
a @ 7 6 @T7 Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces......... 29.00 
Brains : i o14 4 a4 Srisked noste pork, 25 to 35 eee 21.50 
ha as @ 7 5 Brisket Pork ....+....sssseeeeeeeeeeeeees 25.00 
Snouts Rice eno a 7 S 7 pean ~| PNMaMeeeatin4 oN cedpsanecesares ¢ 
CAUS oe eee e eee e eee eee @i0o @ s&s Extra plate beef, 200 lb. bbls............ 29.00 


COOPERAGE, 

Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. mY 57% @1.60 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.65 1.67% 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.77% @1.80 
ae : a. ee Stecee ecceece 3.12% 

ed oak lard tierces.........++ sees 2.424% @2.45 
WwW nite. in ard peel peatéedemeeeen 2.62% @2.65 

OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade natural color animal fat 
margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 
printa, £.0.b. CRIGEEO....ccccccccceves @25 
White animal fat margarines in 1-Ib. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. —— @20% 












Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago...... @li 

(30 and 60-Ib, solid packed tubs, lec 

per Ib. less.) 

Pastry, 60 Ib. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago..... @i5 
DRY SALT MEATS. 
Extra short clears ......sseeeeee eoccce @l¢4 
Bixtva short FIDG 2... ccc ssccccccccccece @l4 
Short clear middles, 60-Ib. avg......... @16 
Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs.............-45 @15 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs...............- @15% 
Ril) Dollies, BOERS TUS... i cccccccvccces @is 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs............eeeee @14% 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs..........e.eeees 11% 
Fat backs, 14@16 lbs. coe 11% 
Regular plates : @11% 
BOCES cc ccccccccccccccoccccccccsccescee @ 9% 

WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs.........++- @28% 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 Ibs........-.-+ @30 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs........- @26% 
Picnics, 4@8 IDs... .....ee eee cece eeees @21 
Fancy bacon, O@B IDB... .. cece reeeceees es 
Standard bacon, 6@B8 lbs...........5065 @28%4 
No. 1 beef ham sets, sm 

Insides, 8@12 Ibs.........ceeeeeeeees @50 

Outsides, 5@9 Ibs........ eee @42 

Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs........----e-eeeee @4i 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.... @40 
Cooked hams, choice, skinned, fatted... @4i 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... @44 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted........- @27 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... @27% 
Cooked loin roll, smoked............+++ @48 

ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard Oil... .....6-0eeee sees @14% 
Headlight burning Oil........+-+-+++-+++ @12% 
Prime W. 8. lard oll.......-seeeeeeees @12% 
Oxtra W. 8S. lard Oll..........eeeeeeeee @l2 
Extra lard Ofl........ceeceeeeccceeeees @11% 

Sxtra No. 1 lard Obl........cccceseeeee @1\4 
No, 1 lard Ofb.... cece eee e cece eee ereee @li 
No. 3 lard Off... ccccccccccvcccccvecees @10% 
Ac a: SS ret Cree @i0 
20 D. C. T. neatsfoot ofl.........--5+- @18% 
Pure neatsfoot Oil. ..... 66. e cece eee eee @l4 
Special neatsfoot oOil.......-..-.eeeeeee @11% 
Extra neatsfoot Oi)........6ceee eee eee @1\% 
No. 1 neatsfoot Of)... .... cece eee eeee @uy 

LARD. 
Prime stem .....cccccccsccsccccocs @11.85 
Prime steam, loose.........5566eeees @11.05 
Kettle rendered, tierces...........-- @12.00 
Refined lard, boxes, N. Y.........- @12.75 
Tea, PAW .cccccccccccccscescccccce @10.75 
Neutral, in therces .......esseeeees 13.00 
Compound, ace. to quantity........ 11.25@12.00 
OLEO OIL AND STaAnEs. 
Oleo oil, extra, in tlerces.........--+6. @uy 
Oleo stocks ERS OR PET eee 10 @10% 
Prime No. 1 oleo Ofl....... seers cece enee @10 
Prime No. 2 oleo Of)... ... ee cee ee eee eens @ 9% 
Prime No. 3 oleo Of)... 2.0.22. eee eee eeeee @ 9% 
Prime oleo stearine, edible.........-...-- 9 @9% 
TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. @ 8% 
Prime packers tallow.. coccecccecce 7%@ ™%& 
No. 1 tallow, 10% °F TERE. ™m 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f£.1.8.....cccceeeceeee 6%@ 6% 
Choice white grease... ....ccecccccccees 7% 7% 
A-White grease .......cseeeveseecevens 7%@ 7% 
B-White grease, mee 5%. acid........ 6%@ 7 
Yellow grease, 10@15 f.f.a........-++- . 6a 6% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a..... ecccccoes . 6 6% 
VEGETABLE OILS. 

Crude cottonseed oil in a f.0.b. 

Valley points, nom., prompt.......... 71%@ 8 
White, deodorized, in bbls., c.a.f. Chgo. Oe 10% 
Yellow, deodorized, in 1 iin IB 10%@10% 
Soap stock, GOH F.£.8., F.0.B,. 6. ccccees 2% @ 2% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o. 9 a Ra 7%@ 7 
Soya bean, Ts. Ws ons ens chaceee vans 7 


Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast. ine 6% 
Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom... 94@ 9% 
SPICES. 


(These prices are basis f.0.b. Chicago.) 
Whole, Ground. 
31 34 


Allspice ...... eeccccece eccccceccces 

CIMMEENG cccccce os Coevoceceovces 14 18 
CN ed Vises hesidasccseencs esos 41 45 
i ERP, er eee 6% 9 
Ginger cccceccees Ceccccecoceccccece 19 
BE A vw edacecubhesbededtaseccséwsat 1.00 1.05 
Nutmeg ........0.4. s ececdcceccece 86 
POR, WOE 0.608 oucieveidinece 37 41 
Pepper, Cayenne ...cccccces ccccce oe #0 
VOPR, FOR rccccccvcccisesocnsves oe 24 
PU, “WES csc vcccccnccvacccacs 66 70 
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Retailer Should Know How to Figure and weighing 191 lbs., all steaks . 
weighed untrimmed. : 
Hi S lli P 1 The retail selling prices are quoted oul 
is Selling Prices at tl 
per pound in the first column of figures, — 
Do you change your selling pound, the gross profit is $13.78 at based upon a cost price of hind and ribs Sie 
prices, Mr. Retailer, when your specified selling prices of different cuts ar year ot me = of pe: will 
wholesale costs change? per pound. & pric : . 0 ” : ve secon eat 
Or d hold t selling price If no change is made in the retail ¢umn, with the total of t A selling bes 
r do you hold to a selling p rice, when the wholesale cost is 22c, Price shown at the foot of this same 
believing that Pre: , cent: 
as long as you can, h th fit drops to $11.87; column. 
our losses when the wholesale °° SYS the gross profit drops to $11.87; menses 
y es up are balanced by and when the wholesale price is 23c and The retail selling prices per pound in It 
price “4 A  lamenes | oe change is made, the profit drops to the third column are based upon a cost “ 
your profits when it g $9.96. price of the same hind and rib at 28 4 
Holding to one retail price as long “ mire is the same proportional in- Cents per lb., the result of the selling his 
as possible is a lazy and expensive way ice in profits with declines in the PTices quoted in the fourth column of - 
of doing business. wholesale price. The difficulty is that figures. The total selling price of the meee 
It is likely to cost the retailer money, 4), price may not decline as many times hinds and ribs at these retail prices are not 
and at the same time it makes dis- |. i, beeen found at the foot of the fourth column, mer’ 
satisfied consumers. in this chart. Ir 
The retail price of meat should go Retail Selling Prices Explanation of Chart No. 2. cons 
up when the wholesale price goes up. By David Van Gelder In chart No. 2 is shown, on the top inv 
And the retail price should come down — ‘a sana “hee line, the wholesale cost per Ib. of a nece 
when the wholesale price comes down.’ resident New se tate etail Meat hind and rib. The next line, first column ing 
That’s the only safe and satisfactory Dealers ene of figures, shows the gross profit in cree 
way of doing business. The charts and explanations shown dollars and cents on the same hind and colu 
Advantage of Price Changes. here wad based on the New York style ribs. The succeeding figures in the same the 
The advantage in dollars and cents of cutting on hind and ribs. The charts column are the retail selling prices per diti 
of changing the retail price with analyze the results as to fluctuations pound of the different cuts of the hind and 
changes in wholesale prices is shown bearing upon the gross profit on the re- and rib, cut New York style, weighed pro’ 
by David Van Gelder, well-known New tail selling panees. ; untrimmed (as shown in the items of the 
York retail meat dealer, in the charts Chart No. 2 is an analysis of chart the first two columns of chart No. 1). cent 
given here. No. 1, and should be studied closely as Assuming that the merchant buys I 
The hind and ribs are broken up ac- © the actual retail selling price per hinds and ribs for 22c per lb. whole- ma 
cording to the New York style, but pound in order to comprehend thor- sale, as stated in the second column of 29¢ 
the principle is the same regardless of OUghly the analysis in chart No. 2. chart No. 2, and persists in selling his im | 
the style of cutting. Explanation of Chart No. 1. merchandise at the same retail price ret: 
In these charts Mr. Van Gelder’s Chart No. 1 represents a division into as when he paid 21c lb., he will then fou 
method of figuring indicates that when retail cuts of hind and ribs cut New see that his gross profit in dollars and lar: 
the wholesale price of beef is 2lc per York style, graded choice according to cents has gone down to $11.87, and his sho 
age 
HOW FLUCTUATING WHOLESALE COSTS AFFECT DEALER’S GROSS PROFITS. “at 
‘4 t a ts from hind and ribs having a total weight of 191 lbs. (all steaks ; 
Jj RE oe ek Pm hese ee Sa. and costing $40.11 wholesale. 
CHART I—SELLING PRICES OF RETAIL CUTS. DIVISION OF CHUCK AND PRIME RIBS, 34 Ibs. 4 0z.: I 
a ‘ Cost per Ib., 21c. Cost per Ib., 28c. First 4 ribs, 13 lbs. 7 oz.......... $ .42 $5.64 $ .48 $6.45 it j 
—Selling price— —Selling price— Sth and 6th ribs, 7 lbs, 10 oz....... 35 2.66 -40 3.05 
Per lb. ‘Total. Per lb. Total. ene, 48 BO: 6 66. o 5 occ cenccceesce 25 8.380 303.96 ma 
ISION OF FULL LOIN, 71 lbs. 13 oz. Total selling price, chuck and col 
ee H. and Del. steak, 17 lbs. 12 oz. $. $8.52 $ .65 — prime te Fer $11.60 $13.46 iin 
Suet, 10 Ibs. 14 OZ. .....--eeee eevee .43 -054%4 ae TOTAL SELLING PRICE, , 
Sirl.’ steak (all cuts), 25 Ibs. 6 oz... ry 15.8 HINDS AND RIBS............ $53.89 $71.33 $1: 
Top sirloin, 14 Ibs. 13 0z........++. 34 5.04 < “98 ; wh 
sao tat 1 Ib. 14 ve eee ‘oy "2 oe 102 CHART II—ANALYSIS OF CHART I. ‘ 
Chopped beef, ee 22 Al -” = Wholesale costs per lb.—— : " 
Loss in cutting, ® oz —- Wholesale cost of hinds it 
Total selling price, full loin.... $24.08 $35.02 and ribs, per Ib.....$ .21$ .22$ .233 .28$ .29$ .80$ .81$ .82 th 
DIVISION OF ROUND, 66 Ibs. 9 0z.: GROSS PROFIT.....$18.78 $11.87 $ 9.96 $17.85 $15.94 $14.08 $12.12 $10.21 oA 
Shin beef, 5 Ibs. 2 oz, ..........-- $ .25 $1.29 $ .30 $1.54 Retail Selling prices per Ib. of 
RE PRD a ccb acs kdduenersns-8 5 ce ‘2 - a 
i 22 85 -30 ie rere $ .25 $ .30 | 
ge 10 ibe’ | Seinen 24 2.57 a 8.64 Chopped beet Sotmexens wg g -30 § § F é pe 
- ere 4 5.$ . MD coccccccccccesce 2 4 d 3 
Bye sean 10 Ibe. 2 om... 40 4.05 48 486 ‘Top round ........:: _— 2 2 aS . 2-4 
Horse shoe, 3 Ibs. "28' cx. 28 1.07 35 , 1.84 Bot. eye round........ .40 in ve 48 a a a mi 
Shop fat, 5 Ibs. 6 oz.............-- 02% 15 02% 15 «Hloree ghee ........00% -28 £ & 35 a & a é 5 
Rump bone, 1 Ib. 2 o7z..........-. - . SS eae 02% = = 02% = 3 r= = rit 
Trimmings, 3 OZ. ........--+sseee+s ‘ — steak 4 $ $ = 3 $ S g th 
Total selling price, round...... $15.96 $19.81 Chuck steak ... 25 L : -80 g g 3 2 oes 
DIVISION OF FLANK, 18 Ibs. 6 oz: | 4). ose! “ates ak oe 4 J a g ¢ ¢§€ 2 
ever ticia ms *s ‘0°35 Top ‘trot MBS gs 88 ve 
ped beef, 2 Ibs. 10 oz......... = or saad ‘1 Ist 4 prime ribs...... 142 + 2 48 8 » 2 ao «# 
ith... =. 30h and Oth rite. 2222: ew oe 
Rib bone (out of flank), 1 lb. 5 oz. fe ae m3 con pall Ca on 4 th 
Total eeiling grice, Genk ...... — = SEELING PRICE. 25.57 22.02 18.48 24.96 22.20 19.66 16.90 14.81 co 
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percentage of gross profit, shown at 
the foot of the second column has de- 
creased to 22.02 per cent. 

If the market should go up to 28c per 
lb. wholesale, as shown at the top of 
the third column of chart No. 2—and he 
still persists in selling his merchandise 
at the same retailing price for fear of 
losing customers to his competitors who 
are not raising their selling prices—he 
will see, as shown in the third column, 
that his gross profit in dollars and cents 
has gone down to $9.96, and, in per- 
centages, to $18.48. 

Must Raise or Lower Prices. 

It is obvious that a merchant will 
commit business suicide not to change 
his prices upward or downward with 
market fluctuations. The old idea to 
recoup losses on a downward market is 
not successful in these days of modern 
merchandising. 

In the fourth column we take into 
consideration that violent fluctuations 
in wholesale cost prices from 21 to 28c 
necessitate the raising of the retail sell- 
ing price. As will be noted on the in- 
creased retail prices per pound in this 
column, we will then see that, as shown, 
the gross profit by virtue of these con- 
ditions has gone up to $17.85 in dollars 
and cents, and the percentage of gross 
profit on the selling price as shown at 
the bottom of the column is 24.96 per 
cent. 

It will also be seen that when the 
market goes up to a wholesale cost of 
29c per Ib., and the merchant persists 
in selling his merchandise at the same 
retail selling price as quoted in the 
fourth column, his gross profit in dol- 
lars and cents goes down to $15.94 (as 
shown in column 5), while his percent- 
age of gross profit drops to 22.20 per 
cent. 

Should Remember the Consumer. 

It might seem to the merchant that 
it is to his advantage to have a higher 
market—because, as shown in line 2 of 
column 4, his profit in dollars and cents 
on one hind and rib is $17.85 as against 
$13.78 when the hind and rib costs 
wholesale 21c per lb., as shown in the 
first column of chart No. 2. However, 
it will be noted that the percentage on 
the selling price on a higher market is 
24.96 per cent, as shown at the foot 
of the fourth column, as against 25.57 
per cent at the foot of the first column. 

The merchant must always bear in 
mind that when the market on hinds and 
ribs is about 21c per lb., and assuming 
that he can sell six hinds and ribs per 
week when such wholesale prices pre- 
vail, he makes a gross profit of six 
times $13.78 or $82.68. 

But it has never failed to follow in 
the history of the meat industry in this 
country that a violent fluctuation in 
wholesale prices—say, 21 to 28c per lb. 
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on hinds and ribs—with a natural cor- 
responding rise on retail selling prices, 
has materially decreased the consump- 
tion by the public. 

The merchant who could sell six hinds 
and ribs a week when the market was 
21c per lb. will find that, by a violent 
fluctuation (as pointed out above) to 
28c per lb., he will then only be able to 
sell five hinds and ribs per week. And 
he will find that his profit is not so 
much greater on a higher market, as 
indicated in the second line of column 
4, chart No. 2. His total gross profit 
for that week on five hinds and ribs at 
$17.85 will be $89.25, as compared with 
six hinds and ribs at $13.78 with his 
gross profit at $82.68. 

It pays to know how to figure costs 
and results before fixing your selling 
prices. 

fe 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

B. A. Busby of Phillipsburg, Kan., 
has opened a meat market in the Keely 
grocery store, Beloit, Kan. 

Walter Hiatt has sold out his meat 
market and grocery business, Inde- 
pendence, Kan., to Orrie Seltzer. 

A. H. Reed has sold his meat mar- 
ket and grocery store, Ellsworth, Kan., 
to F. S. Reed Store Co., with head- 
quarters in Wichita. 

Carl Fox has disposed of his meat 
business at 1402 W. Saginaw st., Lan- 
sing, Mich., to Cecil Taylor. 

Floyd Williams has purchased the 
Harry Bond meat and grocery business 
at 424 W. Willow st., Lansing, Mich. 

E. J. Grant & Son, Plymouth, Ind., 
have moved their meat market to larg- 
er quarters in the Tanner building. 

G. W. Wells will move his Winslow, 
Ind., meat market to Jasper, Ind. 

Donald C. Mann has sold out his 
Greystone Grocery & Meat Market, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., to Pearl Fairbanks. 

Roy Rathburn has purchased the 
meat and grocery business of Pryune 
& Rice, Hebron, Neb. 

The Chicago Market will open a 
branch meat market at Lima, O., as 
soon as store building is remodeled for 
its occupancy. 

John Graff has opened a meat mar- 
ket at Maple st. and Sixth ave., Lan- 
caster, O. 

Sample & Van Inwagen have suc- 
ceeded to the meat business of Kolts 
& Van Inwagen at Richmond, Mich. 

The Accommodation Grocery & Meat 
Market has incorporated at College 
Hill, O., capital $20,000. 

Clarence Hill has succeeded to the 
meat business of Hill & Davis at Bethel, 
O 


The New Pine Creek, Ore., Meat Mar- 
ket has been opened by J. A. Smith. 

John Walters has sold his meat busi- 
ness at Prescott, Wash., to Geo. T. 
Romine. 

The Red Robin Riteway Market has 
succeeded to the business of the Daisy 
Meat Market, Arlington, Wash. 

B. L. Vickery and Henry Ewing have 
purchased the meat business of John 
Daubert in Colfax, Wash. 

The Stanley Stores, Inc., has engaged 
in the meat and grocery business at 
Oak Grove, Ore., with capital of $10,- 
000. 
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The Union Meat Market, Marshfield, 
Ore., suffered a fire loss of $350 re- 
cently. 

Louis Wasem, Sr., recently sold his 
meat market and grocery at Patoka, 
Ill., to his son-in-law, Porter B. Simeon, 


r. 

L. L. Lockwood, Atlanta, Neb., meats, 
sold out recently to Mrs. Abram Luni- 
son. 

R. A. Dibbern will open a meat mar- 
ket soon at Willow Lake, S. D. 

Loob’s Markets, Inc., Eau Claire, 
Wis., meats, groceries, etc., have been 
incorporated with capital of $30,000 by 
P. Looby, L. L. Looby and I. Looby. 

The Universal Grocery Co. and meat 
market is opening a store at Platte- 
ville, Wis. 





—— 


Tell This to Your Trade 


Under this heading will appear 
information which should be of 
value to meat retailers in educating 
their customers and building up 
trade. Cut it out and use it. 























OUT-OF-DOOR MENUS. 

When the warm weather comes, the 
desire to eat out-of-doors may be sat- 
isfied easily if the picnic lunch is 
planned so that it is not only appetiz- 
ing, but also easily packed and carried. 

The out-of-door lunch can be as elab- 
orate or as simple as one chooses, de- 
pending on the amount of work and 
time one wishes to spend preparing it 
and the conveniences of the camp. 

No matter how simple the menu, if 
the food is well prepared and served 
attractively it will be a success, provid- 
ing there is enough of it to satisfy the 
big appetites usually found in the out- 
of-doors. 

Many of your customers will appre- 
ciate suggestions on meals to be eaten 
on picnics during the coming warm 
months. The following come from Miss 
Winifred Brennan, Department of 
Home Economics, Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers. Place them in a 
conspicuous place in your store where 
your customers will see them. 

1—Roasted frankfurters, rolls, broiled 
tomatoes, dill pickles, apple salad, cook- 
ies, coffee. 

2—Ham and potato salad, green 
onions, graham bread and butter sand- 
wiches, fruit, cake, coffee. 

8—Broiled steak, potatoes baked in 
the fire, biscuits, jam, cucumber pickles, 
fruit salad, coffee. 

4—Fried bacon and eggs, hot rolls, 
gg tomatoes, dill pickles, fruit, cof- 


ee. 

5—Meat loaf, beet pickles, nut bread 
and butter sandwiches, apple cake, cof- 
fee. 

6—Cottage cheese salad, broiled 
sliced ham, raisin bread sandwiches, 
radishes, olives, cantaloupe, coffee. 

7—Baked beans with salt pork, sliced 
tomatoes and cucumbers, bread and 
butter sandwiches, jam, fruit, coffee. 

8—Cabbage and corned beef salad, 
toasted sandwiches, pickles, chocolate 
cup cakes, fruit, iced tea. 
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New York Section 


NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


T. G. Lee, vice-president, Armour and 
Company, Chicago, was a visitor to New 
York during the past week. 


J. A. McHugh, assistant secretary, 
Wilson & Co., and New York office 
manager, is enjoying a well-earned va- 
cation. 


C. T. Richardson, construction de- 
partment, Swift & Company, Chicago, 
spent the early part of last week in 
New York. 

Roy Fluckinger, beef department, 
Swift & Company’s central office, is 
whiling away his three weeks’ vacation 
at Kohankson, N. Y. 


Chicago visitors to the New York 
plant of Wilson & Co. included C. P. 
Grasmuck, personnel department, and 
H. J. Williams, car route department. 


Frank P. Capera, assistant general 


superintendent, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, paid a short visit to the plant 
of the New York Butchers’ Dressed 
Meat Co. last week. 


Henry P. Cheuvreaux, sales depart- 
ment, New York Butchers’ Dressed 
Meat Co., has just returned from his 
vacation, which he spent motoring 
through the New England states. 


Harry Barker, refinery department, 
Armour and Company, New York, was 
confined to his home for a few days 
last week as a result of injuries sus- 
tained in an automobile accident. 

G. N. Beeson, formerly located at the 
office of the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics in New Orleans, has 
been permanently transferred to New 
York and will handle meat grading. 


Thomas E. Wilson, president of Wil- 
son & Co., Chicago, and Mrs. Wilson 
returned on the S. S. Homeric on July 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on July 3, 1929: 








Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 

STEERS (700 ibs. up): 

DY csersesontennbetnsoncssaccaeadl $22.00@23.00 $23.50@24.00  $23.50@25. $24.00@24.50 

i Seb takisbnbehsbsceeedaneneesees 21.00@22.00 22.50@ 23.50 23.00@ 24. 00 23.50@24.00 

STEERS (550-700 lbs.) : ities 
Ebeebinbhdpheonssesebeecas ses ee (62s 45se000 23.50@25.00 25.00@ 26. 

= wo iS RE ae RRO RE 3 00g 28. _ MTT Trrryr 23.00@24.00 23.50@ 24.50 

_» = — oi _ sph ebkneebaness ones 21.00@22.00 22.00@22.50 19.00@22.50 20.00@ 22.50 

common PECEEG FERACESdGAT LGAs Ekecece Gaakeaanes -fukaawhaes TE OS “eae 
23.50@24.50 ween ees 24.00@25.50 = wwe eeeeee 

S2.G00928.50 nc cece 28.00@24.50 wee eevnees 

ERED — cccmsesses WS0SES04NS. Se ¥S4SS56 

PL Figo «2a buaebnw se s0s5005n0000 nse 18.00@19.00 19.00@19.50 19.50@21.50 19.00@20.50 
DE ch vans chk he0 des sho eeen oe 16.00@18.00 18.00@19.00 17.50@19.50 18.00@19.00 
SEER.  odaswescnnscoecececccceceses 14.50@ 16.00 17.00@18.00 16.50@17.50 16.00@17.50 

Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 

VEALERS (2): 2 
Choice > ' : ish Cénwbnken shee ane ae 25.00@ 26.00 23.00@ 25.00 26.00@ 28.00 24.00@25.00 
DT ccuatbubtedicsenges ovacccencnsse Me 21.00@23.00 24.00@26.00 23.00@24.00 
AG Rabu hes si wn bss 5 004000006050 21.00@23.00 19.00@21.00 23.00@25.00 20.00@22.00 
DY ink in knot dbs We woee 044004000 19.00@ 21.00 18.00@19.00 21.00@23.00 18.00@20.00 

pueechsnenésaanseseae 20.00@ 22.00 sales as 22.00@24.00 save cenne 
19.00@20.00 18.00@19.00 20.00@22.00 ww ee eee 












18.00@19.00 
17.00@18.00 





19.00@20.00 
17.00@19.00 


16.00@18.00 
15.00@16.00 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down): MW 
CHOICE ....ccccccccccccceccccecsceees 29,00@30.00 31.00@32.00 33.00@34.00 31.00@32.00 
ELAERaA A Ske SenbSbatheesauinn x 28. 30.00@31.00 31.00@33.00 30.00@31.00 
DT seeganeésetcesébnscestevséese Im j 28.00@30.00 28.00@31.00 26.00@29.00 
Gc cccccccercesrecsescecccccses SORDID 26.00@ 28.00 26.00@28.00 —=—s ccc nveeeee 
LAMB (39-45 lbs.): 
Oneice oos00008 See 29.00@30.00 31.00@32.00 33.00@34.00 31.00@32.00 
ET spvabesicatebtddunuteseseescesen 27.00@29.00 30.00@31.00 31.00@33.00 30.00@31.00 
ais cixGhthonaud> of cht sanes 24.00@27.00  28.00@30.00 28.00@31.00 26.00@29.00 
SRO oe cccccccnccvcccoccccccccccese 29.00@ 23.00 26.00@28.00 26.00@28.00 sw cn ew eneee 
MUTTON (Ewe) 70 lbs. down: 
i nenghs 6nhetsbes <0 4060e00se 20000 13.00@14.00 15.00@ 16.00 14.00@16.00 13.00@15.00 
SE ee eer 11.00@13.00 13.00@ 15.00 13.00@15.00 12.00@13.00 
PE ceccéusGhessuaeudgecdsisss cee 10.00@11.00 11.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 10.00@12.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
sas aanenee s0esesss ss oen Bee 24.00@ 25.00 26.00@ 28.00 23.00@25.00 
EE . 23.50@25.00 24.00@25.00 25.00@ 27.00 22.00@24.00 
eee i ch wed stn se beak son 21.00@23.50 22.00@ 23.50 22.00@ 25.00 21.00@23.06 
Pt! Macnab asses buch eae sonses 18.00@19.00 19.50@21.50 20.00@21.00 18.00@20.00 
SHOULDERS N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
TDS. cack sheekasave enous 16.50@1U7.50 kk eee 17.00@20.00 16.00@ 18.00 
dey + 
PE. ce. ascuscvawhas ehhbonss WRIT xShiancess. ~~ eas Neaee 
BUTTS gem Style: 
1 er eee Se 21.00@ 22.00 ere 21.00@23.00 21.00@22.00 
wane ‘ome. 
Es ccebcswncaseedcannsacehs [ee = “ScaSwhtnad - Svancenenus~ "eakueereec 
TRIMMINGS 
Din tivsssuvensasecsssachas ess s CE Fe ny on Ee Be Oe 
BE Wikchs cednnessnedpsassvksessenes oO rr 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. 


at Chicago and New York. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ 


(8) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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2, in time to celebrate the big holiday 
on American soil. They have been in 
South America and Europe. 

D. G. Cummins of the New York 
office, U. S. Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics, is temporarily handling the 
reporting of the meat markets and con- 
ducting grading work at Philadelphia 
during the annual leave of Charles 
Harris. 


Dean Smith, who has been reporting 
the Kansas City livestock markets for 
the United States government, has been 
transferred to New York, where he will 
be located permanently as_ livestock 
market reporter covering the Jersey 
City and 41st Street yards. 


The district office of Wilson & Co. 
reports Henry Koehler, manager of Ft. 
Greene Market, and William Heaney, 
manager of Harlem branch, on vaca- 
tions. H. B. Van Name, fresh pork 
department, will be exploring on Long 
Island for the next few weeks. 


During the absence of George A. 
Schmidt, president, who is spending the 
summer months abroad, the executive 
responsibilities of Stahl-Meyer, Inc., 
will be shared by Louis Meyer, vice- 
president and treasurer, and Otto Stahl, 
chairman of the board. 


Following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poul- 
try and game seized and destroyed in 
the City of New York during the week 
ended June 22, 1929: Meat—Brooklyn, 
27 lbs.; Manhattan, 1,530 lIbs.; total, 
1,557 Ibs. Fish—Brooklyn, 20 lbs. 
Poultry and Game—Manhattan, 142 
Ibs. 


Following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poultry 
and game -seized and destroyed in the 
City of New York during the week 
ended June 29, 1929: Meat—Brooklyn, 
185 lbs.; Manhattan, 705 lIbs.; The 
Bronx, 12 lbs.; Queens, 780 lIbs.; total, 
1,632 lbs. Fish—Brooklyn, 350 Ibs.; 
Manhattan, 560 Ibs.; Queens, 112 Ibs.; 
total, 1,022 Ibs. Poultry and game— 
Manhattan, 46 Ibs. 

~~ 


RETAILERS NATIONAL MEETING. 


The National Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers will hold its 44th annual 
convention August 5 to 8 inclusive at 
the Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan, to 
which all retailers of meats, whether 
affiliated with the organization or not, 
are invited. 

A tentative program has been pre- 
pared under the direction of Chairman 
Emil Schwartz, and several nationally- 
known speakers will address the various 
sessions, among whom will be Con- 
gressman Emanuel Celler of New York; 
W. W. Woods, president, Institute of 
American Meat Packers; E. L. Rhoades, 
University of Chicago; R. C. Pollock, 
secretary and manager, National Live 
Stock and Meat Board; W. C. Davis, 
business specialist, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Washington, D. C., 
and many others. 





July 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, good to choice................ $14. “oe. 40 
Steers, common yf 
eae ee ree ‘ 

Cows, common and medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice............. $15.25@17.00 
Calves, medium 11.00@15.00 
Calves, culls and common 8.00@10.00 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice $13.00@15.00 
Lambs, medium 12.00@13.00 
Ewes, medium and choice 5.00@ 7.50 


LIVE HOGS. 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, heavy 


Pigs, 80-140 Ibs. 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
native heavy 


native light 
common to fair 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 Ibs. 23 
Native choice yearlings, 400@600 Ibs. .2 
Good to choice heifers 22 
Good to choice cows 
Common to fair cows 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


Choice, 
Choice, 
Native, 


. 8 loins 
Yo. 1 hinds and ribs.. 
vo. 2 hinds and ribs.. 
Yo. 3 hinds and ribs. . 


DRESSED VEAL 


Prime veal 

Good to choice veal. 

Med. to common veal. 

Good to choice calves. . 
Med. to common calves. ocee 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, prime .........seeeeee pesseeenel 
Lambs, good 

Sheep, good 

Sheep, medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs. .24 

Pork tenderloins, fresh 55 

Pork tenderloins, frozen 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 “bs. avg 

Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs 

Butts, boneless, Western 

Butts, regular, Western 

Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. avg. 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@10 TBS. OVE: «2000 

Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 ib 
average 

Pork trimmings, extra lean 

Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean..... 13 

Spareribs, fresh 14 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 lbs. ave. 
Hams, 10@12 ibs. avg 
Hams, 12@14 lbs. avg. 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. avg 
Picnics, 6@8 lbs. avg... 
Rollettes, 6@8 lbs. av 
Beef tongue, light..... 
Beef tongue, heavy... 
Bacon, boneless, Wes mn. 

Bacon, boneless, city. 

Pickled bellies, 8@10 ibs. avg. Sie ns aan ‘ 


@25 
@60 
Qs 
@20 
@19 
@2s8 
@23 
@27 
@2 7 


@18 
@26 
@l4 
@15 


@27 

27 

ee @26 
18% @19 
..18 @18% 
@18% 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed. 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. 
Sweetbreads, beef 
Sweetbreads, veal 
Beef kidneys 
Mutton —e 
Livers, ft 
Oxtails 
Beef hanging tend 

b fries 


80c a pound 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 9144-124 12-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals..21 2.30 2.50 2.70 3.75 
Prime No. 2 veals..19 2.10 2.25 2.45 3.50 
Buttermilk No. 1....18 1.95 2.15 2.35 < 
Buttermilk No, 2....16 1.75 1.90 2.10 ese 
Branded Gruby 1.15 120 1.40 1.95 
Number 3 —At value——————- 


Fowls, colored, per lb. 
Ducks, nearby 
Pigeons, per pair, via freight or express.50 @65 


BUTTER. 


Creamery, extras (92 score) @43 
Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 404% @41% 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score) 39 @40 
Creamery, lower grades...........-+.000+ 38 @38% 


EGGS. 


(Mixed colors.) 
Extras, dozen .. . » 38244 @33 
Extra firsts, doz 314% @31% 
Firsts, doz. 30 


: % 
Checks ssehsaweseescoseee "26 @27% 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to poets 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb...29 @3l 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to Ib.. 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to lb.. 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to ib. ;. 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to Ib... 


Fowls—fresh—dry phé.—i8 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to lbs. to dozen, lb... @33 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, Ib... 

Western, 43 to lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb... 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen ,Ib... 

Ducks— 

Tame Belem, Pek Ba. vcccccscccccscess 21 

Turkeys— 

Western, toms, fair to good 
Western, hens, fair to good.......... 2 

Squabs— 
White, 
White, 
White, 
White, 
White, 
White, 


dozen, 
dozen, 

dozen, 
dozen, 


12 lbs, to doz., per lb 
11 lbs. to dozen, per lb 
10 lbs. to doz., per lb 
9 Ibs. to doz., per lb 
8 lbs. to doz., per lb 
6 to 7 lbs. to doz., per lb 


eee eee 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
June 1929: 

27 


41% 


27, 26 
42% 
43% 
At 

4414 
centralized 


Chicago - 42 42 2 42 
New York ....44 43%4-% 43% 
Boston 1 44% 4% 44 
Philadelphia ..45 ug 444 


Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh 

butter—90 score at Chicago: 
42% 42 42 424% 42% 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prev. Last —Since Jan. 1— 
June 27. week. year. 1929. 
62,526 iy 53,734 1,675,734 1, 600, : 423 
66,522 70,614 1,829,820 1,721,299 
25,700 = — 616,353 624,253 
21,566 7 502,896 575,563 
176,314 196, 213 170, 119 4, 714, 808 4,521,538 


Cold storage movement (lbs.): 
In 
June 27. 


396,445 
350,760 


42 


Chicago 
ee 
Boston. 


Phila. . 
Total 


Same 
On hand week-day 
June 28. last year. 
36,113 15,907, 12,838,558 
14,670 10,259,777 6,015,845 
128,601 8,243 5,080,229 4,467,017 
132,862 11,900 3,668,185 3,389,985 
-1,017,668 70,926 34,915,830 26,711,405 


Out 
June 27. 
Chicago... 
New York 
Boston 
Phila... ... 

Total... 


July 6, 1929, 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered 
per 100 lbs. 


Ammonium sulphate, double bags, per 
100 Ibs. f.a.s. New York 


Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit. 
~~ a dried, 11% ammonia 10% 
» f.0.b. fish factory.......... 4.00 & 100 
foreign, 18@14% ammo- 
nia, BF. LL. 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% ammo onla, 
3% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factory....8.75 & 60c 
Soda Nitrate, in bags, 100 lbs. spot.. @ 2.15 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 15% 
B. P. L. bulk ecceeeons 3.75 & 10¢ 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo..... 8.75 & 10¢e 
Phosphates. 
steamed, 3 and 50 bags, 


Px pb at 
10% 


Bone meal, 
per ton 
Bone meal, raw, 4% and 50 bags, 

per ton 
Acid phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat 


Potash, 


@$28.00 
@ 35.00 


Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 
Beef. 


Cracklings, 50% unground........... 
Cracklings, 60% unground 


Meat Scraps, Ground. 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
oon , bones, ~~ ot to 50 Ibs., 


per 100 pe 
Black or Griped hoofs, per ton 
White hoofs, per ton 
—_ —— avg. 85 to 90 lIbs., per 
1 piece: . sees 
Horns, according to ‘grade swee et een 


———e- 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 

Receipts of livestock at New York 

markets for week ended June 29, 1929, 

are officially reported by the U. S. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
follows: 

Cattle. Calves. 

6,759 


Hogs. 
1,654 
112 


13,187 
14,953 


18,888 
23,328 


Jersey City 
Central Union 
New York 


Previous week 
Two weeks ago 


Lincoln Farms Products 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers of 


tan SAT oe 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 


Office: 407 E. 3ist 8t. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N.J. 


Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk!. Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office Warehouse 


and 
407 East 31st _— 


NEW YORK, N. 
Cuietenta a 
































